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The elections having failed to give any party or bloc a majority, 


and having created new, tenuous balances, the big question now is 


What Next in 


By E. Yourievsky 


Paris 

HE RESULTS of the June elections 

, France were not entirely a 
surprise. 

The fate of the left-wing Catholic 
MRP, for example, could be confi- 
dently predicted. In the 1946 elec- 
tions, it collected 5,058,000 votes; 
this time, a mere 2,353,000. Millions 
of the votes cast in 1946 had repre- 
sented no more than a passing phe- 
nomenon. The prestige of the Third 
Republic had sunk to zero, and 
everyone felt that it was no longer 
possible to cling to the old bankrupt 
forms of living. Something new was 
needed, and it could not be provided 
by the Radicals and similar political 
groups. 

Whom could one vote for? The 
horizon in 1945 was a bright red, 
with three parties—the Communists, 
the Socialists and the MRP—in the 
forefront of political life and seem- 
ingly separated only by non-essential 
points of difference. It was practi- 
cally forbidden to utter a critical 
word against the Communists who, 
with their 75,000 Nazi-executed mar- 
tyrs, were able to pass themselves 
off as the decisive force in the libera- 
tion of France. The CP could also 
point with pride to its spiritual and 
political affinity with the Soviet 
Union, which was regarded by most 
as the savior of the world from Hit- 
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lerism—the party’s pressure on the 
social and political life of the country 
was consequently enormous. 
Nevertheless, considerable  seg- 
ments of the French population, 
while outwardly yielding to this 
pressure, inwardly, secretly, instinc- 
tively resisted it. It was necessary to 
make a choice between the two old 
parties, the Communist and Social- 
ist—which were at that time Siamese 
twins—and, in spite of its closeness 
to the twins, the newly-emergent 
MRP. Millions of people, distrusting 
and fearing the Communists, voted 
for the MRP—not because it met 
their political needs, but because it 
seemed the lesser evil. Naturally, the 
MRP could not last long in such an 
inflated form. As soon as people felt 
that they could vote for whomever 
they pleased, the party flew to pieces. 
No more surprising than the fate 
of the MRP was that of the Gaullist 
Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
(RPF). In the 1947 municipal elec- 
tions, which were of a plainly poli- 
tical nature, the RPF rolled up a 
huge vote—so huge, in fact, that the 
frightened Third Force was afraid to 
make an exact estimate; but the 
Gaullists themselves set the figure at 
6,230,000. That was the time when 
Moscow’s worldwide design was be- 
ginning to unfold in stark outline 
and, at the same time, the French 
Communist party was dropping its 
mask. Sitting in the Government with 
the Socialists and the MRP, the 
Communists were preparing to seize 
power along the lines shortly to 
be demonstrated in Czechoslovakia. 


Feeling no confidence in the Gov- 
ernment and its organs, which were 
shot through everywhere with Com- 
munists, millions of Frenchmen— 
and, above all, those who had voted 
for the MRP—flocked to de Gaulle 
as the only possible savior. 

But four years have passed since 
then. Thanks to the efforts of Leon 
Blum and Paul Ramadier, who over- 
came the stubborn opposition of al- 
most half the Socialist party, it was 
possible to eject Thorez and his 
henchmen from the Government in 
1948. During the three years that fol- 
lowed, a feeble Third Force regime— 
a coalition of the Socialists, MRP 
and Radicals—was able to remain in 
the saddle in the face of daily blows 
by the infuriated, Kremlin-instigated 
Communists, showing that, with a 
little boldness, it could not only parry 
the blows but even take the offensive 
in forestalling anarchy or Commu- 
nist domination. This demonstration 
that a parliamentary democracy can 
defend itself against its totalitarian 
enemies within was the most signi- 
ficant event in the life of the Fourth 
Republic. 

As soon as the French people saw 
this, de Gaulle’s star began to grow 
dim. It had become apparent that 
salvation was possible without a 
savior—or a Caesar. Furthermore, 
de Gaulle himself began to kill the 
people’s faith in the Gaullist cause. 
His program was, in essence, the 
absence of a program, consisting of 
nothing but meaningless phrasemong- 
ering. His foreign-policy speeches 
were one blunder after another. He 
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France ? 


seemed to be fighting not so much 
the Communists as the Third Force. 
He wanted to do away with all the 
parties but the one he led. In effect, 
he wanted to command France like a 
sergeant commanding a platoon. 

Obviously, this sort of thing was 
not to the liking of a great many 
Frenchmen. Hence it is not astonish- 
ing that, instead of the 6,000,000 
votes they obtained in 1947, the 
Gaullists polled only 4,134,000 this 
time. It is worth noting that in Paris, 
the central stronghold of both the 
Communists and the Gaullists, the 
latter’s vete dropped 320,000 by com- 
parison with 1947, There will be 117 
Gaullists in the new Assembly—a 
substantial increase from the 28 in 
the old Assembly, which was elected 
before the formation of the Gaullist 
party. But it is a great deal less than 
the Gaullists had planned on. 

Now let us turn to some of the un- 
expected features of the election re- 
sults—especially those concerning the 
Communist party. The latter plunged 
into the campaign with a program so 
alluring that no other party could 
possibly match it. It promised eter- 
nal peace, disarmament. national in- 
dependence, complete freedom, de- 
mocracy, lower prices, higher wages. 
enormously reduced taxes and land 
for the peasants. Wage-earners, white- 
collar workers, Government employes, 
professional men, artisans, small mer- 
chants, peasants, coupon-clippers— 
in short, everyone—could find some- 
thing for themselves in the grab- 
bag. 


Covering the entire country, the 
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SOCIALIST DEFENSE MINISTER MOCH: INTO OPPOSITION? 


Communists displayed the most ex- 
traordinary activity during the cam- 
paign. In the first two and a half 
weeks, they printed 1,200,000 large 
posters, 17,400,000 proclamations 
and 3,700,000 leaflets, in addition 
to the daily party press in Paris 
(three papers) and the provinces, 
numerous weeklies, illustrated maga- 
zines and an enormous number of 
mimeographed appeals which filled 
the voters’ mail-boxes. According to 
Pravda’s Paris correspondent, Zhu- 
kov, whose dispatch was broadcast 
over the Moscow radio, the election 
campaign was conducted in an at- 
mosphere of terror, with anyone who 
paused before the posters depicting 
“Thorez’s smiling face” instantly 
seized by the police. The reality was 
quite different. The walls and fences 
of Paris were virtually taken over by 
the Communist which had 
never before plastered them with 


party, 


such a multitude of appeals. 

No party can compete in this re- 
spect with the CP, whose financial 
resources are greater than those of 
all the others put together. The vast 


capital of this “proletarian” party 
enables it to maintain a staff of 
12,000 for its Central Committee and 
provincial organizations. The French 
Government radio, which maintained 
an attitude of strict neutrality, 
granted each party, including the 
Communist, an opportunity to pre- 
sent its program, but not more than 
once. The Communists were not sat- 
isfied with this, and their Deputies 
and former Ministers delivered 
speeches from Warsaw, Prague and 
Budapest, whose radios were placed 
at the disposal of the French Com- 
munist party by order of the Krem- 
lin. 

The newspaper Figaro, which pub- 
lished exact data showing at which 
printing firms, in what quantity, in 
what size and at what cost the Com- 
munists printed their propaganda lit- 
erature, revealed that, in Paris alone, 
the CP spent one billion francs 
($2,857,000) on its press in less than 
six months. There are some who still 
naively wonder where the money 
comes from for the Communist 
party’s annual budget of no less than 
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five billion francs, including two bil- 
lion required to maintain the 12,000 
paid party workers. The answer to 
this can be put in the form of a ques- 
tion: Why, after all, does Stalin 
send slave-laborers to the gold- 
mines of Kolyma? The newspaper 
Avenir, edited by a former Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, asserted on 
June 7 that a Polish diplomat arrest- 
ed by the French police had con- 
fessed that he had succeeded by var- 
ious means in smuggling more than 
a billion francs in gold into France 
from Bulgaria (where there are no 
gold mines) by way of Switzerland. 
This is only one of the French 
CP’s sources of funds. There are 
many others. For example, the Krem- 
lin can magnanimously turn over the 
surplus revenue from its trade with 
Western European countries to its 
fifth column. In order to conceal such 
operations and maintain all the 
forms, the Communist party has its 
“Commercial Bank for the North of 
Europe” in the center of Paris on 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, with 99,700 
of the bank’s 100,000 shares of stock 
held by Moscow. It would seem a 
legitimate question to ask why 
France permits the Kremlin to have 
a bank in Paris for its political 
affairs, while the French Ambassador 
in Moscow is not permitted to possess 
so much as a hut of his own or even 
to travel freely about the country... . 
At all events, the Communist 
party was thus able to conduct a cam- 
paign with a seductive program and 
the most ample technical means; and, 
in order to avoid frightening people 
with a too transparently made-in- 
Moscow look, it came forward under 
the pseudonym of “Republican Union 
of Resisters and Anti-Fascists.” A 
large section of the French popula- 
tion is unquestionably, for various 
reasons, dissatisfied with its situation 
and with the Government. The con- 
stant rise in prices makes it more and 
more resentful. One would therefore 
have expected it to vote in increased 
numbers for the Communist party, 
since the latter offers it simple, pre- 
digested solutions for all the most 


complicated socio-economic questions 
of the day. 

And yet, what no one apparently 
expected, happened. Instead of its 
1946 total of 5,489,000 votes, the 
Communist party received only 
5,039,000—450,000 Frenchmen ob- 
viously refused to follow the fifth 
column. This is an exceedingly pleas- 
ant and unexpected development. At 
the same time, its importance should 
not be exaggerated: The Communists 
remain numerically the leading party 
in France, having received 26.5 per 
cent of the votes cast. 


SOCIALISTS UP & DOWN 


Another election surprise was the 
showing of the Socialist party. For a 
number of years, the Socialists had 
dwindled and lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of voters. Their 4,491,000 total 
in the municipal elections of October 
1945 slumped, by the November 
1946 parliamentary elections, more 
than a million to 3,431,000—and the 
decline continued thereafter. What 
was needed to check this downward 
trend was a broad-based, energetic 
propaganda campaign, but the party 
was utterly lacking in the necessary 
financial resources. Even the central 
party organ, Le Populaire, is unable 
to put out a paper of more than four 
pages. 

Unenterprising and without fight- 
ing spirit, the Socialist party is, be- 
sides, characterized by a lack of dis- 
cipline in the ranks. Its congresses 
are often attended by no more than 
a fifth or a tenth of those expected to 
appear—something which would be 
unthinkable in the CP—and there is 
reason to believe that many of its 
dues payments are in arrears. An- 
other weakness is the insufficient 
number of active party workers on 
the lower levels to carry out the rou- 
tine, but necessary, assignments. 
Often, outdated issues of Le Popu- 
laire are allowed to remain pasted 
up on walls, much to the amusement 
of the generai public. 

In spite of its organizational weak- 
nesses, and the errors and discrep- 
ancies contained in its ideology, how- 


ever, the Socialist party is neither 
dead nor dying. The numerous pre- 
dictions that it would share the fate 
of the MRP and lose half of its voting 
strength, proved inaccurate. Instead 
of 3,431,000 votes, as in 1946, it ob- 
tained only 2,784,000 for a decline of 
19 per cent, but that was far from 
catastrophic. 

Numerically the leading demo- 
cratic party of France, the Socialists 
derive their support partly from 
the wage-earners, a very substantial 
portion of the white-collar workers 
and Government employes, and cer- 
tain segments of the peasantry. Its 
followers undoubtedly differ from 
those attracted by the Communist 
party in their general psychology, 
greater caution and higher cultural 
level, but their social aspirations are 
close to those of the Communist rank 
and file. Taken together, the two 
comprise a huge section of France’s 
population, To ignore that incontro- 
vertible fact and see in the recent 
elections merely a turn to the right 
would be the greatest and most dan- 
gerous mistake. There is a deep de- 
sire in the country to burst out of the 
old ruts, but not satellite-style and 
not as ordained by the Red Tsar of 
Moscow. Inasmuch as the Socialist 
party, however imperfectly, meets this 
urge, it should be clear why, contrary 
to predictions, it has emerged from 
the elections very much intact. 

Although the election results have 
raised the Socialists’ spirits, they may 
well produce an unpleasant and dan- 
gerous situation in the future. Let 
us look at the distribution of forces 
in the new Assembly. In the old As- 
sembly, up to May 1948, there was 
a formal coalition of the Commu- 
nists, Socialists and MRP. When the 
Communists were ousted from the 
Government, the Socialists and MRP, 
lacking a majority by themselves. 
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could not form a cabinet. They were 
forced to enlist the aid of various 
Radical factions, which consequently 
became, in spite of their numerical 
weakness, the arbiters of the situation 
and were placed in a position to 
supply the Prime Ministers. The un- 
avoidable coalition with the Radicals 
—who, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, still retain their prewar 
free-enterprise philosophy—naturally 
posed obstacles to the social reforms 
envisaged by the Socialists. In the 
name of the higher interests of the 
Republic, which would otherwise be 
left without a government, they were 
obliged to enter into compromises. 
Is a similar situation likely to arise 
in the new Assembly? 


ENTER: FOURTH FORCE 


Apart from the two extremes, the 
Communists and the Gaullists, four 
political groups will be represented 
in the new Assembly in the follow- 
ing proportions: Socialists, 104 
Deputies; MRP, 81; Radicals of all 
shades, 95; and the so-called “Fourth 
Force” (composed of independents 
and representatives of the peas- 
antry), 99. The Third Force, i.e., the 
first three of these groups, is no 
longer able to form a government be- 
cause of the MRP’s loss of 62 of its 
former Deputies. In order to pro- 
vide a parliamentary base for a gov- 
ernment, it will be necessary to turn 
to the Fourth Force. 

The latter grouping, which in- 
cludes several dozen representatives 
of the peasants’ unions now entering 
the parliamentary arena for the first 
time, constitutes a “ 
social, 


raw” force with 
economic and fiscal views 
differing somewhat from those of the 
free-enterprise Radicals of the Her- 
riot type, who have already been 
through the parliamentary school. It 
is difficult to say what practical pro- 
gram it will advance, and what con- 
ditions it will set for its support or 
its entry into a coalition cabinet with 
the Socialists and MRP. However, it 
is already disquietingly vociferous in 
demanding a reduction in taxes. 
(Life without taxes is the ideal of 
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peasants throughout the world!) An 
increase in taxes, insofar as it re- 
flects a modernization of the state on 
the basis of a more equitable dis- 
tribution and a more rational utiliza- 
tion of the national income, is un- 
avoidable and legitimate. Disagree- 
ments in this field—and, no doubt, 
in others—in a coalition with the 
Fourth Force may create a difficult 
and almost insoluble situation for 
the Socialists, as well as for the left 
wing of the MRP, which is fearful 
of severing its ties—weak though 





MRP's BIDAULT: WHITHER HIS RIGHT? 


they may be—with the Christian 
trade unions. But will it be possible 
to form a government if the Social- 
ists quit the coalition? 

Hitherto, the Gaullists, on orders 
from their leader, have assumed a 
position of splendid isolation: We 
will come to no one; let the others 
come to us. Continuation of this 
policy will doom the 117 Gaullist 
Deputies in the new Assembly to 
sterile, demagogic opposition, which 
will be accompanied, at the other 
pole, by the sabotaging opposition of 
the 100 Communists (who, together 
with their fellow travelers, numbered 
188 in the old Assembly). However, 
there are signs in the Gaullist ranks 
—with or without the General’s 
knowledge, who can say?—of an 
awakening desire not to toil in frus- 
trating opposition. Some Gaullists, 


assuming the guise of Mephis- 
topheles, have already begun to lure 
Marguerite out of the Third Force. 
Now that we are rid of the Red Mus- 
covite Marxists, they are whispering 
into her ear, we must take the next 
step and eject from the Government 
their vestigial remains, the pink 
Marxists, i.e., the Socialists. 

Gaullism, whose ranks contain a 
number of gallant generals, may well 
succeed in seducing Marguerite and 
making her forget that the Gaullists 
lost out in the election. But even if 
a marriage is consummated, the 
Gaullists and the Fourth Force will 
not be able to form a government. 
They will still have to not only drag 
all the Radicals over to their side— 
giving them 308 votes, but nonethe- 
less a minority!—but also split the 
MRP and win over its right wing. 
This would represent a complete poli- 
tical upheaval, but, since anything is 
possible in politics, it may come 
about. After that, the Socialists and. 
most likely, part of the MRP will be 
cast out into the opposition. The 
Muscovite-Communist opposition will 
thus be strengthened by Socialist 
opposition—a _ political stand for 
which many Socialists unfortunately 
imbibed an inordinate affection with 
their mother’s milk and have never 
outgrown. 

It is then that the hour of greatest 
peril, not only for France, but for 
the entire world, will strike. For if 
the Socialist opposition—ineptly, un- 
consciously and through inertia— 
merges its voice in any degree with 
the Communist party and forms a 
“united” front with it, it will be ren- 
dering Stalin a tremendous service 
whose objective result will be the dis- 
integration of France and, in effect, 
France’s defection from the Atlantic 
Pact. In opposition, more than at 
any other time, the Socialist party 
will be required to show the greatest 
wisdom, vigilance, flexibility, respon- 
sibility, and determination not to 
fall into the Communist trap. Let us 
hope that it will prove equal to the 
situation, even though, alas, Leon 
Blum is no more. 


s 
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BOHN 


UNDAY, JULY 1, was an impor- 
pose date in the history of the 
South—and, perhaps, in the history 
of this country. On that day, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, a Negro, made a 
speech before a mixed audience of 
7,000 people in the Municipal Audi- 
torium of Atlanta, Georgia. After the 
meeting, he was speeded through the 
streets to the Municipal Airport by 
a white police motorcycle escort. 

This was, of course, the first time 
such treatment had ever been ac- 
corded a Negro in the South. But 
to me the really thrilling thing was 
the quality of the speech made by 
Dr. Bunche. He stood on the plat- 
form of the Municipal Auditorium by 
invitation of the Mayor and the City 
Council, but he didn’t speak like an 
Uncle Tom. He spoke out boldly, like 
a good American and a good man. 

This event in the development of 
American race relations was the 
final act in the proceedings of the 
annual convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. I can’t report on it, 
because I wasn’t there. But what 
interests me is the reaction of South- 
ern people. What echoes were roused 
in Alabama, South Carolina and 
Virginia by the sirens of motorcycles 
clearing a way through traffic for the 
descendant of a black slave? 

To find an answer to this ques- 
tion, I spent a morning looking over 
eight Southern papers published the 
day after Dr. Bunche’s speech. I 
have to report, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the reply of the South to 
the Negroes’ plea for equality is 
mixed. As far as the Spartansburg 
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The Dixie Press 
And Ralph Bunche 


(S. C.) Herald, the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer and the Green- 
ville (S. C.) News are concerned, 
the whole affair in Atlanta never hap- 
ened. Three other journals printed 
rather abbreviated versions of the 
AP report. These were the Columbia 
(S. C.) State, the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News, and the Norfolk 
(Va.) Virginian-Pilot. 

That leaves two papers to be ac- 
counted for—and these two deserve 
special attention. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution and the Richmond News- 
Leader justify their fine reputations. 
On Monday morning, the Constitu- 
tion published a beautiful story of 
the meeting under the byline of Hoke 
Smith May (whose grandfather, 
Hoke Smith, was a white-supremacy 
Governor of Georgia in the 1890s). 

The story giving the juiciest and 
most outspoken passages from Dr. 
Bunche’s speech, is printed under a 
two-column head: “UN’s Dr. Bunche 
Asks Full Equality for Negro.” And 
it is set off by an engaging picture of 
Dr. Bunche shaking hands with Wal- 
ter White. I read this account three 
or four times. I thought that some- 
where the cloven hoof must stick out. 
But I could find nothing of the sort. 

The News-Leader did a job which 
is not as good from a journalistic 
point of view, but which, looked at 
from a practical angle, may be even 
better. On page 6, it published its 
account under a three-column head: 
“Fight to End Segregation in Va. 
Planned.” The story was not about 
the drama of the convention; there 
was no report of speeches or resolu- 
tions. Instead, it gives a detailed 


account of plans which were laid in 
Atlanta aimed at reducing race segre- 
gation in Virginia. These include 
the pressing of a large number of 
legal cases concerned with education, 
bus transportation, health, housing. 
use of recreational facilities and ad- 
mission to public gatherings. In pub- 
lishing an article of that sort, this 
distinguished Richmond journal is 
giving practical support to the efforts 
of the NAACP. 

I am interested in what goes on 
inside the skulls of the editors who 
could find no space to report the 
NAACP convention. What do such 
men report? What is important to 
them? Well, here is the Greenville 
News, for example. Last week, Sena- 
tor Harry Byrd made a speech—also 
in Atlanta. In it, he spilled some of 
his rancor against President Truman, 
said that FEPC is unconstitutional, 
etc., etc. The News, on Monday, 
published a long editorial approving 
of Senator Byrd’s doctrine and sug- 
gesting ways for the Dixiecrats to 
get control of the 1952 Democratic 
convention. For segregation and 
against civil rights, there is plenty 
of enthusiasm in this editor. 

Or take a look at the Raleigh 
News and Observer. A Winston- 
Salem preacher had suggested that 
God would not be horrified if a man 
comes to church without coat or 
necktie—the important point is that 
he should come. The editor, in vig- 
orous language, upholds this revolu- 
tionary proposal. They are all for 
progress down thataway. 

Or scan the July 2 issue of the 
distinguished Spartansburg Herald. 
The morning after the convention, 
this journal enlightened its readers 
by publishing a flashing editorial on 
“The Dangers of Lightning.” It 
passed on to its fortunate patrons 
some very practical safety rules de- 
vised by the General Electric Com- 
pany. It is to be hoped that the 
editor will take to heart his own ad- 
monition and will escape the danger. 
The major piece of wisdom is that in 
a thunderstorm you must “make like 
a snake.” 
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The Supreme Court’s recent decision 


was no abridgment of liberty, but a blow 


at a para-military conspiracy 


Why the Reds 
Went to Jail 


By Haym Greenberg 


coop DEAL of fruitless speculation is contained in 
f penne discussions about constitutional rights and 
the sovereignty of the people. Are the people really 
sovereign in every respect and under all circumstances? 
Do they really have the right at all times to do what 
they wish? 

If you answer this question with “yes,” then the 
sophist will ask you: If so, then may the people not, if 
they wish, abdicate their sovereignty and invest it in 
someone else—the Duce, the Fuehrer, the monarch, the 
Politburo? If you say that this is one thing the people 
cannot do, the over-zealous “dialectician” will immediate- 
ly accuse you of denying the people’s sovereignty, since 
you try to take away their right not to be sovereign. 
Such discussions can be carried on till doomsday and 
lead to nothing but headaches. Dialectic gymnastics can 
“prove” that every man is free, absolutely free, and 
therefore no one may deny his right to sell himself 
into slavery if he should want to “of his own free will.” 

Something of this “logic” has lately been heard in the 
United States in connection with the Supreme Court 
decision upholding the sentence of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders. The Supreme Court, it is argued, is the 
guardian of our Constitution; can it, in defending 
the Constitution, uphold a sentence which is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a flouting of the Constitution itself? The 
Constitution, we are reminded, guarantees freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of associa- 
tion. On what basis can the Supreme Court impose 
penalties on citizens who have made use of these free- 
doms? On the basis of defending the Constitution? 
But can we, may we infringe upon the Constitution . . . 
in order to protect it? 

But the Constitution of the United States, like every 
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constitution, is not a sum of abstract truths unrelated 
to actual life; and the Supreme Court, which must 
protect and safeguard this Constitution, is not and can- 
not be an instrument that automatically turns out exact 
juridical truth. The Court cannot be compared to an 
adding machine whose arithmetical “decisions” are al- 
ways infallible and exact. Jurisprudence generally can- 
not be as exact and “objective” as physics or 
mathematics. 

The Constitution is not a sum of direct, practical 
instructions, but rather a number of guiding principles 
which illuminate the way for concrete legislation. The 
judge must therefore ask himself from time to time: 
What basic principles of social and political life did 
the framers of the Constitution have in mind, and what 
must the modern legislator and the court do, at a given 
time and under given circumstances, in order to protect 
these principles? To protect the foundation, it is neces- 
sary, in certain situations, even to sacrifice a few bricks 
from the edifice. The doctor does not become the 
patient’s enemy if, for the sake of his general health, he 
occasionally gives him a medicine containing a certain 
dose of poison. According to the Constitution, a citizen 
cannot be forced to work, but when there is a forest 
fire or a flood nearby, the lawmaker must permit the 
police to mobilize citizens for rescue work, and no one 
will say that this is slavery and that it violates or negates 
the Constitution. 

What were the grounds on which the eleven Com- 
munist leaders were indicted and which led the Su- 
preme Court to uphold their sentence? The defendants 
and their lawyers assert that the very charge against 
them is unconstitutional: Freedom of speech and free- 
dom of association are guaranteed to every citizen and 
every group of citizens. They argue that, even if they 
have advocated the idea of a political overturn in the 
United States by revolutionary means, by the use of 





REDS CONTINUED 

force, this is not illegal, either. Jn principle, they are 
fully within their rights. The state has no right to 
punish anyone for advocating an idea. And if the Amer- 
ican Communist party were no more than a club for the 
study and dissemination of a certain socio-political 
theory, the Court would have no legal grounds for 
interfering. “Subversive” works written by American 
authors and published in the United States would make 
up a pretty sizable library. The writings of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin have never been banned in the United 
States. No one in America would think of punishing the 
Quakers for their pacifist literature, and “Jehovah’s 
Witnesses” can be seen to this day in the streets of our 





CP BOSSES: ‘BIG ENOUGH TO SABOTAGE, WRECK’ 


cities, preaching that the very existence of the state is a 
sin against the Lord. 

But the Communist party is not a religious sect and 
not a school. Where it is involved, it is not a question 
of academic freedom, or of freedom of speech, consci- 
ence or the press. The Communist party is a militant 
organization; more than that—it is primarily a con- 
spiratorial organization. Its goal is not merely to teach, 
but to act, and act in a certain definite direction. 
Neither is it a political party in the accepted sense of 
the word, a party that independently develops its own 
program, strategy and tactics. It is a political regiment 
under orders from abroad. In a certain sense, it is a 
fanatical patriotic organization, but the object of its 
patriotic fervor is an alien “patria”—the “Socialist 
Fatherland.” Such a regiment does not simply engage 
in abstract or verbal theorizing, and when its leaders 
advocate something, they do so not merely for the sake 
of educating, but for specific practical purposes—in 
order to create a spiritual climate in which its goals 
will be more readily attainable. But even this would 
not be sufficient to give legality to their punishment. 


Even propaganda of this nature and with such intentions 
can easily be defended on the basis of constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech. 

The Supreme Court, however, feels that certain kinds 
of propaganda are punishable, under circumstances 
where it can become a threat to society and especially to 
the state, where the Constitution as a whole is endangered. 
It is not the revolutionary idea itself that is punishable, 
and not even its dissemination among the masses of the 
people, but its dissemination under certain conditions, 
in which—to use the words of Justice Holmes—there 
exists a clear and present danger. Holmes did not want 
the American judge to act as a slave to the letter or 
the “form” of one or another article of the Constitu- 
tion at the expense of its “organic” essence. Holmes, 
together with Brandeis, introduced into American legal 
thought the concept of “the good of society,” which in 
a certain sense abridges the Constitution. 

In his famous decision of 1919 (Schenck & Baer v. the 
U. S.), Holmes stated the opinion of the Supreme Court 
as follows: 


“We admit that in many places and in ordinary 
times the defendants in saying all that was said in the 
circular would have been within their constitutional 
rights. But the character of every act depends upon the 
circumstances in which it is done. .. . The question in 
every case is whether the words are used in such cir- 
cumstances and are of such a nature as to create a 
clear and present danger that they will bring about 
the substantive evils that Congress has a right to pre- 
vent. It is a question of proximity and degree. When 
a nation is at war many things that might be said in 
time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that 
their utterance will not be endured so long as men 
fight and that no court could regard them as protected 
by any constitutional right.” 


The emphasis in Holmes is, as we can clearly see, 
on what we have designated as “the good of society.” 
In general agreement with him on the point was Louis 
Brandeis. “Loose and general talk,” as the two great Jus- 
tices chose to characterize it (and this can include print- 
ing articles and books, and making speeches in favor of 
revolution, dictatorship and violent methods for achiev- 
ing them), is in their opinion not unconstitutional. It 
may be prosecuted only in times of extraordinary ten- 
sion and in critical situations, when the very existence 
of the state and its foundations may be in jeopardy. 
This formulation was expressed most clearly (and at the 
same time most carefully) by Louis Brandeis in his 
opinion on the trial of Mrs. Whitney in California: 

“Those who won our independence by revolution 
were not cowards. They did not fear political change. 

They did not exalt order at the cost of liberty. To 

courageous, self-reliant men, with confidence in the 

power of free and fearless reasoning applied through 
the processes of popular government, no danger flow- 
ing from speech can be deemed clear and present, un- 


less the incidence of the evil apprehended is so immi- 
nent that it may befall before there is opportunity for 
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full discussion. If there be time to expose through dis- 

cussion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the evil 

by the processes of education, the remedy to be 
applied is more speech, not enforced silence. Only an 
emergency can justify repression.” 

Chief Justice Vinson, who wrote the Court’s opinion 
on the Communist trial, has, as we see, introduced no 
new element into the theory and practice of constitu- 
tional law in the United States. He (and the other 
members of the Court who agreed with him) followed 
—at least in theory—the same road which had been 
taken years ago by his predecessors, Holmes and Bran- 
deis. The doctrine of these two great interpreters of the 
Constitution has, in fact, long become a part of our 
legal thought and the practice of our courts—the doctrine 
of self-defense on the part of organized democracy in 
critical or dangerous times. 


IS IT ‘CLEAR AND PRESENT’? 


It is natural at this time to pose the question of 
whether, in the case of the eleven Communist leaders, 
we are actually dealing with a situation in which the 
propaganda of certain ideas can cause “a clear and 
present danger.” It may be asked: What is this danger? 
The Communist movement in the United States is small 
and weak. According to the FBI, the party has less than 
50,000 members; and even if we add a couple of hun- 
dred thousand sympathizers and fellow travelers—who 
are by no means always prepared to carry out all the 
party's orders—what weight can it have in comparison 
with a population of over 150 million? The Com- 
munist movement in the United States is probably un- 
armed, and even if it should have here and there its 
secret arsenals of arms and ammunition, of what avail 
can this be against the Army, or even against the police? 
A Communist uprising in the United States is, under 
present conditions, so senseless that it cannot be serious- 
ly considered as a threat. Why, then, one can ask, 
all this excitement? On what basis can the doctrine of 
“clear and present danger” be applied here? 

This question would require no answer if we were 
actually living today in ordinary, normal circumstances, 
in an atmosphere of peace. But the temperature in which 
we live is the temperature of war, not of peace. When 
thousands of American young men are dying on the 
battlefields of Korea; when Eisenhower is already in 
Europe and we are sending new troops to Germany in 
an attempt to meet the imminent danger of a Soviet 
attack on Western Europe; when we are already spend- 
ing billions every month on preparations for possible 
war; when mobilization into the army already faces our 
entire youth; when we are already building underground 
shelters for protection from enemy bombs—vwhat else is 
needed in order to regard the United States as being in 
a de facto state of war? 

A fifth column, in time of war, is often far more 
dangerous and decisive for the outcome than foreign 
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armies. And here it becomes unimportant how large 
or how small our Communist movement is; what is 
important is that it exists, that it is extremely well 
disciplined. It is also important that we are dealing here 
not with an extremist domestic political party, but with 
a conspiratorial organization ready to obey every order 
from “above,” from “there.” They cannot seize power 
in the United States? Of course, they cannot—not now, 
not today. They are not so insane as even to dream 
about it as their immediate goal. But they can sabotage 
and wreck—and that now, today, and certainly tomorrow, 
if there is a formal outbreak of a new world war. 

They are likely to blow up our bridges, wreak havoc 
in our factories, warehouses, railways, telephone and 
radio installations, with our ships and airplanes. They 
are capable of discovering and stealing secrets (political, 
military, industrial and scientific), and relaying them 
over their clandestine channels to Russia. If a new war 
should break out, we have heard explicitly from Com- 
munist leaders in France, Italy and the United States 
that the fault would lie with American warmongers, but 
not, heaven forbid, with Stalin. Russia wants peace, only 
peace and always peace; war can be forced upon the 
world only by “Wall Street.” The Communists do not 
feel bound to defend the United States in the event of a 
war with Russia. They are, however, neither pacifists nor 
neutralists; and if they believe (or have been ordered 
to believe) that America is the chief culprit in the 
present dangerous international situation, it is not at 
all impossible that they would be quite ready to sabotage, 
to wreck, and to spy for blameless Russia. For such 
activities the small American Communist party is quite 
big enough, and in such an atmosphere Bolshevik prop- 
aganda acquires not merely a theoretical, but, as the 
Court holds, a quite dangerous character. 

On whether the appraisal of the actual situation, first 
by the Federal Court in New York, and now by the 
Supreme Court in Washington, is correct or false— 
and, if correct, whether it is not greatly exaggerated 
(“hysterical”)—opinion can differ. What I have tried to 
do here is to indicate the “logic” of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

At any rate, the Communists should be the last to 
attack the verdict and the decision of the Supreme 
Court. In the “Socialist Fatherland,” such a trial would 
never have lasted three years, and public opinion would 
never be allowed to discuss its outcome. Who has ever 
heard of a verdict by a Soviet court openly questioned 
and discussed pro and con in the general press or in 
legal literature? If the Supreme Court decision is 
wrong, then, at least, there are two members of the 
Supreme Court who openly regard it as such and pub- 
licly say so. But in the Soviet courts, every collegium 
of judges issues its decisions unanimously, and, what is 
even worse, the entire country is unanimous (or, as a 
wit once put it, unanimute) in its response to them. 
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DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 
HE UNITED STATES SENATE re- 
pre adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing friendship for the Russian 
people. A number of organizations 
have been formed in the last two 
years to study the Russian problem, 
all of them animated by warm feel- 
ings toward the Russian people. The 
press, too, has begun to distinguish 
between the Soviet regime and its un- 
happy subjects. Yet none of this 
seems to have been translated into 
action in the crowded refugee camps 
of Western Germany. 

I have spoken to a considerable 
number of recent escapees from the 
Soviet Union. These people had been 
encouraged by Voice of America and 
BBC broadcasts to risk their lives in 
flight to the promised land in the 
West. Many of their comrades had 
been caught and severely punished. 
But the lucky ones had entered the 
realm of Justice and Liberty—or so 
they thought. 

They were not surprised when 
screenings and interrogations began. 
After all, they realized, the British 
and Americans had to sift out the 
Soviet agents from the genuine refu- 
gees. Indeed, some Russian “defect- 
ors” had disappeared a few weeks 
after their arrival, leaving no doubt 
as to their real assignment. 

But then days, weeks and months 
passed, and no doors opened to a 
better future. And why this strangely 
discourteous, and sometimes even 
brutal, attitude on the part of the 
Western officials? The food was ade- 
quate, but that was all—and that was 
not what they had risked their lives 
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JEAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Our Forgotten 
Russian Allies 


for. As time went on, a feeling of 
utter despondency settled over these 
courageous men—potential friends 
whom we have driven to despair by 
callous neglect. 

Peter Baranov, for example, was 
a veterinarian, serving with the rank 
of captain with the Soviet army in 
Germany. He is an intelligent, edu- 
cated man with literary tastes. Fol- 
lowing his defection two years ago, 
he was interrogated for months and, 
when his sincerity had been estab- 
lished, the British authorities mag- 
nanimously assigned him to a job as 

. stable-boy with the British cav- 
alry. 

After a few months, however, His 
Majesty’s cavalry departed and Bar- 
anov was offered a job as laborer 
with a German farmer. Too weak for 
heavy work, he was forced to turn it 
down and move, together with his 
family, into a single small room in 
a DP camp. Months passed, and 
nothing happened. In the meantime, 
he has had to sell all his belongings. 
His hopes of making a new life 
abroad repeatedly frustrated, Bar- 
anov is today a disillusioned and bit- 
ter man. 

Then there is former colonel 
Vadim Petrov, who has been living 
with his wife and two children in a 
squalid DP camp for over two years. 


Ex-captain Alexei Zubets, a former 


Communist of the Bukharinite fac- 
tion, an engineer and inventor, who 
speaks both German and English 
well, is also rotting hopelessly in a 
camp. Young Pavel Zuyev came from 
a highly religious Russian family be- 
longing to the Molokan sect. After 


eight months of senseless processing, 
he lost all hope of a better future, 
cut his veins, and was saved just in 
time. But another five months have 
passed now and nothing has hap- 
pened. Even his attempted suicide 
failed to have the slightest effect. 

Two Soviet defectors have re- 
turned to the U.S.S.R. after six 
months. One was a former orchestra 
conductor. After months of unending 
investigation and interrogation, his 
nerves began to go and friends 
warned the British that he might un- 
dertake something desperate. But still 
nothing happened. Finally, he con- 
tacted Soviet repatriation officers in 
West Germany, who encouraged him 
with false promises to return. Shortly 
afterward, he disappeared. 

Both this case and another, similar 
one have been kept secret; for the 
truth would be devastating if it were 
told. Two years ago, when the 
escaped Soviet aviator Barsov left 
the U.S.A., the event made the 
front pages and was rightly consid- 
ered a symptom of the unhealthy 
conditions in which Russian refugees 
are sometimes forced to live in the 
West. But news of analogous cases in 
Europe has been suppressed. 

The steady stream of Soviet refu- 
gees is the ultimate indictment of life 
under Stalin. Inflamed with hatred 
of tyranny and terror, these men 
could be our best allies; we can find 
no better propaganda than the tales 
they have to tell. And yet we actually 
reject their friendship and plunge 
them into despair. 

What is more, their tragic exper- 
ience inevitably becomes known 
among their comrades of the Soviet 
occupation army in East Germany; 
since the German wives of many of 
them write to their families in the 
East telling frankly of their hus- 
bands’ mournful fate. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the flow of defectors has 
slackened considerably of late, with 
these reports as a principal cause. It 
almost seems at times as though we 
were deliberately helping the Soviet 
authorities apply brakes to the flight 
from slavery to freedom. 
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OTTAWA 
I" IS MUCH TOO LATE now to com- 
ment at length on [Affaire Mac- 
Arthur, but, if nothing else, it served 
to illustrate the disparity in approach 
between Canada and the United 
States. Canadians were not shocked 
that differences should have existed 
between Truman and MacArthur; 
that is understandable. What seemed 
so inconceivable here is that the 
military should so blatantly have 
flouted the will of the civil govern- 
ment, and that a Roman triumph 
should have attended MacArthur’s 
return to America. 

The whole affair has tended to 
underline the differences between our 
two countries rather than the sim- 
ilarities. The Canadian people are 
of the 
differences and more sensitive to the 
similarities. This is due partly to a 
growing national awareness which 
has become accelerated since the last 
war, and partly to the (perhaps 
naive) belief that Canada is at the 
very least a middle power. 

There is also, it must be said, a 


becoming more conscious 


fair amount of anti-Americanism. 
This, in turn, is a reflection of newly- 
acquired national consciousness—but 
that is only part of the explanation. 
It is undoubtedly being generated, 
as well, because it is in the nature 
of things for the most powerful state 
to be singled out for criticism. But 
in all honesty, let it also be said that 
there is a reaction against the pres- 
ent atmosphere of national American 
politics: the denigration of public 
servants, the sacrifice of national for 
sectional interest, and the apparent 
insensitivity to the views of allies. 
Culturally, too, Canada is feeling 
her oats. For the first time in her 
history, there has been a Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, which 
has just made its report. Having such 
a commission was significant in it- 
self. The Commissioners were not 
mere patronage appointments and 
their views reflect a genuine know- 
ledge of and interest in the arts. For 
once, a national theater, ballet, paint- 
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Canada 


By A. Andras 


New Leader Canadian Correspondent 


Feels Her Oats 


ing, music and literature, as well as 
radio, film and television, have re- 
ceived considered attention as mat- 
ters of national interest, and the hun- 
dreds of briefs which were submitted 
attest to a concern with education 
and the arts that cuts across every 
class and section of the community. 
A particularly heartening aspect of 
the report was the support given in 
the findings and recommendations to 
the publicly-owned radio broadcast- 
ing system and the national film 
board, both of which had been un- 
der savage attack by private interests. 

But the economic situation is not 
quite as rosy. Inflation is too much 
with us. It has settled down on our 
necks like Sinbad’s old man of the 
sea and there doesn’t seem to be any 
way of tumbling it off. No amount of 
protest has moved the Government 
to go any further than the credit re- 
strictions it has imposed as an anti- 
inflationary measure. On the other 
hand, the recent by-elections may 
have a salutary effect. The Tories 
won three out of the four vacancies 
and retained the fourth—truly a body 
blow to the rather smug Liberal 
majority, since the Tories fought 
the campaign largely on prices. 

So far, tighter regulations on in- 
stalment buying have served to create 
widespread unemployment in the 
automobile industry. There have been 
no defense production orders to keep 
automobile plants busy. As a matter 
of fact, the expectation of large-scale 
American defense orders has proven 
illusory and will probably mean 
some rearrangement of Government 
policies generally. Employment is 
still high, however, and the Govern- 
ment is presumably using artificially 
created unemployment to stimulate 
labor mobility. 


Meanwhile, another milestone has 
at long last been reached along the 
road to social security. Old-age pen- 
sions have been liberalized by the 
elimination of the means test for 
those 70 and over, Pensions at $40 
a month will now be available to that 
age group, although, as the CCF was 
quick to point out in the House, this 
feeble sum was depreciated down to 
about $36 in the interval between the 
measure’s introduction and passage 
through Parliament. Pensions will 
also become available to the 65-to- 
69 group, but subject to a means test. 
The heart-rending mystery remains: 
How can anyone get along nowadays 
on less than $10 a week? 

Organized labor has kept its eyes 
fixed on prices and wages and, fail- 
ing price controls, is about to jack 
up wage rates. Farmers are preoccu- 
pied about world prices (and doing 
very well on beef, thank you). Busi- 
ness is too busy making money to 
care about anything else. Probably 
the worst thing that could happen to 
Canada now would be an outbreak of 
peace. It is liable to result in some 
sort of recession—which may be 
what Uncle Joe has had in mind. 

Times are still too good for the so- 
cialist CCF, which is pretty much in 
the doldrums. It is spending the time 
doing some serious soul-searching 
and some necessary house-cleaning. 
On the West Coast, where it has a 
fair chance of becoming the next pro- 
vincial government, the CCF has re- 
cently ousted an_ ultra-doctrinaire 
faction from just about every posi- 
tion of influence. But there, as else- 
where in Canada, it is largely mark- 
ing time waiting to give the leader- 
ship which the Canadian people will 
need when the present bubble of high 
living bursts. 





For the second time in four decades, 


By Stephen Borsody 


democracy has been throttled in Hungary 


HUNGARY'S P 


OMMUNISM has crushed the second promising at- 
C tempt in this century to bring democracy to Hun- 
gary. This is the special significance, for Hungarians, of 
the collective tragedy that has befallen the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In Czechoslovakia, democracy was already a fact— 
and one admired throughout the West—when the Com- 
munists deliberately destroyed it. In Poland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Albania, there was never a period which 
could be called a “democratic prelude” to the present 
Communist dictatorship. But Hungary experienced a per- 
iod which, though enjoyed only by sufferance of the 
Kremlin (probably because the Communist party was 
too weak to assume power), seemed to hold out the prom- 
ise of democracy. It was this democracy-in-being that the 
Communists finally crushed. 

The fall elections of 1945 were the only “free and un- 
fettered” elections ever held in the Soviet sphere of 
influence, and the only democratic elections Hungary 
ever experienced. But after the great victory of the non- 
Communist parties, which polled 83 per cent of the total 
vote to the Communists’ 17, Communist terror and force 
were stepped up until, by 1947, the country had been 
made safe for the Kremlin’s domestic stooges. Thus, 
Hungarian democracy was once again, as in 1919, super- 
seded by Communist dictatorship. 

In a sense, democracy had a better chance in 1918— 
after the Hapsburg Empire—than in 1945—following the 
distinctly less liberal regime of Admiral Nicholas Horthy. 
On the other hand, the 1945 revolution was popular in 
the broadest sense, whereas the revolution of 1918 had 
only a limited appeal. The peasants, for example, played 
little or no role in 1918, which was one of the main rea- 
sons why the Communist extremists under Bela Kun were 
able to wrest power from the bourgeois radicals and So- 
cial Democrats. Twenty-seven years later, on the other 
hand, the peasants—who number 5,000,000 out of Hun- 
gary’s 9,000,000 population—electrified by the land re- 
form, stood firmly behind the revolution, as did the 
workers and the progressive intelligentsia. The democracy 
of 1945 could not have been overthrown by “native” 
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AST IS DEAD 


Bolsheviks as was its precursor in 1918; the Moscow- 
trained “natives” needed all the help of Soviet Russia 
after World War II. 

The two failures of Hungarian democracy have also, 
of course, certain aspects in common. First of all, neither 
in 1918 nor in 1945 did Hungarian democracy enjoy the 
active support of the Western Powers. After 1918, the 
West, by backing the imperialistic territorial demands of 
Hungary’s neighbors, was instrumental in ruining the 
first real democratic experiment in Hungary. After 1945, 
appeasing Soviet aggression in the futile hope of main- 
taining wartime cooperation, it acquiesced in the Com- 
munist conquest of Eastern Europe. Also—and this is 
worth remembering as a lesson and warning—there was 
a complete lack of democratic solidarity and cooperation 
among the Danubian nations after both world wars. 

Some liberals contend that the Bolshevization of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, including Hungary, was a re- 
sponse to Western hostility, encirclement, containment, 
and so on. They seem to forget that, to the Communists, 
Bolshevization is never a “response,” but always a real- 
ization of the “historical process” moving “inevitably” 
toward world Communism. 

Similarly, the diehard reactionaries, in their eagerness 
to defame Hungary’s two democratic experiments, like to 
argue that the revolutionary regimes after World Wars | 
and II opened the way to Communism. They profess to 
be eager to see “freedom restored” to Hungary, but their 
unconcealed dislike of the two postwar democratic ex- 
periments, and their efforts to whitewash the anti-demo- 
cratic regimes, make their intentions suspect. 

There can be no doubt that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people welcomed the democratic revolution of 
1945. They learned to hate the Russian “liberators”’ lit- 
erally overnight, that is, after the horrors of the first 
night spent under them. But they approved the essence 
of the revolutionary—and, in many ways, reckless— 
changes which were taking place not because the Russians 
wanted them, but because the Hungarians did—changes 
like the long-overdue land reform and universal suffrage, 
measures looking toward social equalization, and, in 
general, the disappearance of the outmoded structure of 
feudalistic Hungarian society. 

The Communists, by reversing the democratic trend of 
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1945, did not wipe out democratic sentiment in Hungary. 
Neither could they halt the natural process of de- 
mocratization made possible by the removal of the old 
ruling class. Democracy is suppressed, but latent, in the 
Communist Hungary of today. The revolution of six 
years ago has brought such fundamental changes in the 
social structure and spirit of the country that any return 
to the status quo ante seems impossible, unless—after the 
downfall of the Communist dictatorship—dictatorial mea- 
sures are applied to suppress the will of the people. 

Hence, there is a grave error in the thinking of many 
émigrés who believe that it will be their function to in- 
troduce democracy in Hungary after the liberation. 
Rather, the great task, when liberation comes, will be to 
salvage from the changes that have occurred since 1945 
some democratic vestiges. For the basic fact about Hun- 
gary is that it hates not only “things-as-they-are-today” 
but also “things-as-they-have-been.” 


TIGHTENING CONTROLS 


How much the present regime is hated is evident from 
the general trend of Communist policy in Hungary. While 
official propaganda tries to create the impression that 
Hungarians regard Soviet Russia as a heaven on earth, 
Joseph Stalin as the God of the Communist universe and 
Matyas Rakosi as his chosen prophet in the land of the 
Magyars, Communist policy consists of measures aimed 
at constantly tightening control—a clear refutation of the 
official propaganda line. 

The latest of these measures is the reform of the state 
administration which followed the “elections” of October 
22, 1950 (which the Government “won” by 97.8 per 
cent). So-called local councils, or soviets, have been set 
up in every village of 500 inhabitants or over, and in 
every county, district and city. These soviets are to direct, 
control and discipline; they mesh in with other soviet- 
type control organs already in operation, like the so-called 
workshop commissions (which supervise labor on the 
spot) or the overseers who supervise those farmers living 
outside the tightly-controlled collective farms. The local 
soviets complete the transformation of Hungary into a 
soviet republic. The party and police remain, of course, 
the real backbone of the system. And the courts, which 
have also been reformed on the Russian model by the 
inclusion of lay assessors, see to it that any offenses com- 
mitted in spite of the mammoth control system meet 
with exemplary punishment. 

The “enemies of the people’s democracy” whom the 
regime constantly imprisons, deports or shoots represent 
countless political shades from right to left—from Car- 
dinal Mindszenty to the top Communist, Laszlo Rajk. 
The extermination of the domestic opposition is care- 
fully coordinated with blasts against the West. “Kulaks,” 
“reactionaries,” “bourgeois elements” and “saboteurs” 
usually turn out to be “imperialist spies” as well—“spies” 
for the Vatican, Tito, Great Britain and, particularly, the 
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United States. America, the arch-devil, stands out in the 
vitriolic militarist propaganda against the West. 

The “enemy” is constantly unmasked in every stratum 
of the population—for the simple reason that no class, 
group or segment of the population can be called the re- 
liable core of the regime. Hungary is certainly not ruled 
by a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” but rather by a 
group of ruthless power-seekers and frightened, cynical 





RAKOSI: STALIN'S CHOSEN PROPHET IN BUDAPEST 


opportunists, together with a small number of true be- 
lievers, who are running the country as tools of the Krem- 
lin. With all the facilities of modern technology at their 
disposal, it is comparatively easy for twentieth-century 
dictators to keep their subjects at bay—a fact frequently 
overlooked in the free world. 

The middle class, which was never very strong in 
Hungary, was easily eliminated by the Bolsheviks—to say 
nothing of the tiny feudal class, the country’s former 
rulers, whose power ended automatically with land re- 
form. Only bourgeois technicians seem to enjoy a certain 
privileged position, provided that they show enough signs 
of loyalty—which most of them do. 

Yet, we have no right to criticize this “survivalist” 
opportunism until we can suggest a better means of sur- 
viving. And “survivalism” is bound to be especially 
strong in a country like Hungary, where the fanatical 
local Nazis fought together to the bitter end in the last 
war, leaving a heap of ruins behind. At the same time, 
the early Communist trick of stealing credit for all the 
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HUNGARY CONTINUED 


positive work of reconstruction no longer succeeds. Most 
Hungarians are aware that they are being exploited in a 
Soviet Russian colony. But open resistance is dismissed 
as insanity which can only lead to the gallows. The result 
is a pretense at conformity which merely masks the 
seething unrest. Those open clashes reported up to now 
have apparently been deliberately provoked by the regime 
in order to smoke out its enemies. 

The center of gravity in the struggle against “enemies 
of the people” is well below the middle-class level today. 
The strongest opposition to Communism is found among 
the workers (“right-wing Socialists” is the official epithet) 
and the peasants (“kulaks”), while the Church—both 
Catholic and Protestant—with its membership cutting 
across all segments of society, is the last nationwide or- 
ganization standing for Western values. 

The opposition of the workers and peasants is not, of 
course, consciously political in nature. The workers resent 
the speed-up system which has been introduced on the 
model of Soviet “Stakhanovism,” while the peasants re- 
gard the Government’s collectivization program as an 
attempt to take away their newly-acquired land and re- 
store the old estates in a new and, in some ways, worse 
form. 

In order to combat widespread slow-down tactics in 
the factories, the Communists have introduced the piece- 
work system—long considered the worst form of capital- 
ist exploitation by organized labor. Peasants have been 
subjected to a combination of cajolery and coercion in 
order to force them into collective farms, though the fact 
that only 1 per cent of the agrarian population and 244 
per cent of the arable land has been collectivized to date 
attests to the extent of continuing peasant resistance. 

The Church—particularly the Roman Catholic Church, 
which represents some 65 per cent of the population—is 
a principal whipping boy of Communist propaganda. As 
the only remaining organization in Hungary which was 
closely associated with the ancien régime, it is saddled 
with the major share of blame whenever the Government 
runs into any opposition. At the same time, the Com- 
munists are aware of the advantages to be gained from 
cultivating the Church as a means of immobilizing 
Catholic opposition to their rule. On August 30, 1950, 
the Council of Catholic Bishops signed an “agreement” 
with the Government pledging their cooperation in return 
for “complete freedom of religion.” Of course, agree- 
ments of this kind are in no sense genuine or sincere. 
They simply represent an effort by the state to confuse 
the rank and file of believers, and by the persecuted 
Church to save whatever it can. As a matter of fact, 
those Protestant ministers who have pursued this “real- 
istic” policy have been left unmolested and have achieved 
some astonishing results in intensifying and purifying 
the life of their churches, 

The Kremlin’s Hungarian stooges have undoubtedly 
succeeded in making their dictatorship a going concern— 
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but this is not proof of the popular support they claim 
to enjoy any more than the similar success of past dic- 
tatorships. In a free election, it is safe to say that the 
Communists would suffer a smashing defeat. Frantic 
efforts at mass indoctrination are being made through the 
nationalized schools and all other communications media, 
but the results thus far attained—which are negligible 
except among the youth—seem to reflect no more than 
the usual ability of a terrorist regime to enforce surface 
conformity. 

The social changes introduced by the Communists 
may, even in their corrupted form, have a certain appeal 
—especially if the regime succeeds in convincing a siz- 
able proportion of its captives that America is resolved to 
restore the rule of the landlords, capitalists, Church, 
army, gendarmerie, feudal bureaucracy, etc.—in short, 
the old order, It is difficult to combat these insinuations 
so long as Hungary remains completely isolated from the 
free world. But, under the given circumstances, socially 
dynamic radio propaganda by the United States and a 
clear-cut progressive program by the Hungarian National 
Council in exile could hit the soft underbelly of the Com- 
munist “social emancipators” harder than anything else. 


BOLSHEVIZE AND SLAVONIZE 


The Communists also use a “social” appeal in an effort 
to undermine the Hungarian national consciousness. Not 
only the corrupt irredentism of the past, but genuine 
Magyar nationalism as well, is forbidden; and every sign 
of concern over the fate of Hungarian minorities in other 
countries is condemned as a survival of the old feudal 
policy of exalting blind nationalism in order to divert 
attention from social ills. In dealing with the embarrass- 
ing fact that one-fourth of Europe’s Hungarians live in 
neighboring states where Communist oppression is re- 
inforced by racial persecution, official propagandists take 
the amusing line of depicting the lot of Hungarians in 
Cominformist Czechoslovakia and Rumania as delightful 
and of those in Tito’s Yugoslavia as unbearable. 

Moscow’s agents and their dupes have a twofold task 
to perform in non-Slavic Hungary: to Bolshevize and to 
Slavonize. In line with the second objective, the regime is 
assiduously indoctrinating the population with the notion 
of Russian-Bolshevik superiority. This campaign is almost 
certain to boomerang in the end and serve only to in- 
tensify anti-Slav feelings among Hungarians—a result 
which must be considered deplorable, particularly to one, 
like the writer, who is a firm believer in a democratic 
federal union of all the Danubian peoples—Slav, German, 
Rumanian and Magyar—as the only solution to the prob- 
lems of the area. 

The future of the Hungarians, like that of all the 
other peoples behind the Iron Curtain, is in the hands of 
the free world. The captives of Bolshevik tyranny will 
never be able to take the direction of their destinies into 
their own hands if the free world abandons them. 


The New Leader 
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HICKS 


PRING COMES SLOWLY to our 
S town, which is not only 150 miles 
north of New York but some 1,600 
feet above sea level. When West- 
chester County is bright with dog- 
wood and azalea and flowering 
quince, our trees are just beginning 
to turn lacy and there is nothing in 
bloom but the shad, the earliest and 
for its brief time one of the loveliest 
of our wild shrubs. 

Spring comes slowly, and then all 
of a sudden it is upon us and the 
gardens are full of itis and poppies 
and tulips and peonies. By every 
house—and by many an old cellar 
hole, too—the lilacs come and go. 
There is pinkster—wild azalea— 
everywhere in the woods, and, if one 
knows where to look, there are count- 
less ladies’ slippers. 

It is the most beautiful time of the 
year—and by all odds the busiest. 
Although we try to begin the spring 
chores—taking off the storm win- 
dows, for instance, and putting on the 
screens—almost as soon as the last 
snow is melted, somehow we never 
get them finished before these won- 
derful, frantic days have arrived. 
And then everything must be done at 
once. The lawn alone would take all 
the time I could reasonably spare: it 
is large and it has to be mowed, at 
this time of year, every five days. But 
there is also the vegetable garden. 
One morning we look out the win- 
dow, and there is Les with his horses, 
his plow, and his harrow. Of course 
we have been fretting at him to get 
the plowing done, but how in the 
world can we find time to plant the 
garden this week? As for the plant- 
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By Granville Hicks 


Of Good Weather 
In the Country 


ing and transplanting that go on in 
the flower gardens, for which I have 
never taken any responsibility, the 
task is endless. 

And there is not only the work; 
there are the distractions. This year, 
having two broody hens, we set one 
upon thirteen hen’s eggs and the 
other upon seven duck’s eggs. The 
former, always a flighty character, 
abandoned the nest in a fortnight, 
but the latter stuck it out for 28 
days—a full week more than would 
have been necessary if she had her 
own eggs—and brought off four 
ducklings. 

She was a good brooder but an 
unfortunate foster-mother. One of the 
four hurt his leg, and since she took 
it upon herself to practice euthanasia, 
we had to remove him from her care. 
A relative of ours, a school teacher, 
borrowed him for a week, and when 
he returned, he not only was im- 
proved in health but had acquired 
something of an education and the 
name of Senator Puddleduck. In the 
meantime, however, some marauder 
—a rat or a weasel—had made off 
with one of his siblings, and in the 
attendant fracas—or so we assume— 
still another had injured his foot. So 
we gave the hen an honorable dis- 
charge, and took the two ducklings 
into our home, where, in due season, 
the Senator rejoined them. 

The one hale and hearty duck, be- 
ing by far the noisiest of the trio, 
was called Samuel, after the famous 
diarist. The second lame duck we 
named Elmer because of a certain re- 
semblance to an acquaintance of 
ours. Both the lame ducks could swim 


better than they could walk, and, in 
fact, all three took to water like— 
well, very naturally. Afloat or ashore, 
they have proved to be as amusing as 
a batch of kittens—and quite a lot 
more care. 

But that isn’t all. Things happen 
in the spring. Let me quote a few pas- 
sages from my journal for the past 
two weeks: 


“Mon.—D. called me from the 
study this morning to show me a 
luna moth that had lighted on the 
side of the butternut tree. The first 
we have seen this year, and very 
beautiful, though not so large as 
some: the wingspread, I should 
say, was under four inches. He 
stayed until some time after dark. 

“Tues.—I saw an indigo bunting 
from the study window, and went 
downstairs to show him to D. 

“Sun.—Last evening, while we 
were all in the living room, we 
heard an uncanny screeching east 
of the house. R. and I walked 
down the road to investigate. The 
animal retreated, but it kept up 
the screeching, and we were con- 
vinced it was a bobcat. This morn- 
ing I. said it had kept her awake 
half the night, and she was a little 
cross with me because I had slept 
through it. Cliff [our Grafton-born 
neighbor] came over, and I imi- 
tated the sound for him. He said, 
‘It was a fox.’ I said indignantly, 
‘Foxes bark; they don’t screech.’ 
He said, ‘She-foxes do when 
they’re training their cubs.’ Cliff 
says the noise won't keep her 
cat and everything, a few years 
ago, and I’m afraid he’s right. D. 
says the noise won't keep her 
awake now that she knows it’s a 
fox.” 

So it happens that an occasional 
rainy day is welcome, for I do have 
to do a certain minimum of work at 
my desk, if we are to go on eating, 
and it is a good deal easier to do it 
when there is no temptation to go 
outside. There were three jobs that I 
intended to do today, out of 333 that 
need doing. I was going to cut off 
the lilac blossoms, which is quite an 
undertaking, since the bush is twice 
as tall as I am. I was going to mow 
the piece of lawn that I didn’t have 
time to finish yesterday. And I was 
going to poison the poison ivy. 





Living in a dream-world, the modern totalitarian 


must perpetuate it by punishing non-existent foes 


What Is 


Totalitarianism? 


By Dwight Macdonald 


NCE IN POWER, the totalitarians maintain a state of 
| td revolution” after first liquidating the 
old-fashioned revolutionary wing of their parties (Roehm 
and the SA, the Trotskyites) so as to give the opposite 
impression. (“Hitler and Stalin held out promises of 
stability in order to hide their intention of creating a state 
of permanent instability.” ) 


“The totalitarian ruler is confronted with a dual 
task which at first appears contradictory to the point of 
absurdity: he must establish the fictitious world of the 
movement as a tangible working reality of everyday 
life, and he must also prevent this new world from de- 
veloping a new stability; for a stabilization of its laws 
and institutions would surely liquidate the movement 
itself and with it the hope for eventual world conquest. 
. .. The moment the revolutionary institutions became 
a national way of life (that moment when Hitler’s 
claim that Nazism is not an export commodity or 
Stalin’s that socialism can be built in one country, 
would be more than an attempt to fool the non-totali- 
tarian world), totalitarianism would lose its ‘total’ 
quality and become subject to the law of the nations, 
according to which each possesses a specific territory, 
people, and historical tradition which relates it to 
other nations—a plurality which ipso facto refutes 
every contention that any specific form of government 


is absolutely valid.” 

This explains why Nazism and Communism failed to 
“settle down” the way past revolutions have, to become 
more moderate and conservative as their state power was 
consolidated. The reverse, indeed, has been the case: 
the more secure the regime’s position, the more “revolu- 
tionary” its policies. 

In foreign policy, the rest of the world has found that 
concessions to the totalitarians do not appease or satiate 
them but, on the contrary, spur them to more aggressive 
expansion. Hitler began World War II after the West 
had capitulated at Munich and Soviet Russia had signed 





In the second of three articles on Hannah Arendt’s new 
work, The Origins of Totalitarianism, Dwight Macdon- 
ald shows how basically different modern totalitarianism 
is from oldstyle dictatorship. Mr. Macdonald is former 
editor of Politics, and a contributor to the New Yorker. 
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the Pact; Stalin began his campaign for world power 
immediately after Nazi Germany had been eliminated 
and the democracies had knuckled under at Yalta. 

It is the same with domestic policy. “Terror increased 
both in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany in inverse ratio 
to the existence of internal political opposition, so that it 
looked as though political opposition had not been the 
pretext of terror (as liberal accusers of the regimes were 
wont to assert) but rather the last impediment to its full 
fury.” The Nazi terror reached its peak during the war, 
when opposition had long since been crushed and the na- 
tion perforce was united behind Hitler against the military 
enemy; and it selected for its chief victims the Jews, as 
helpless as they were politically harmless. So with 
Stalin’s terror, which reached its height in the Moscow 
Trials and the 1937-8 blood purge, after all political op- 
position had been destroyed, after the workers had been 
brought to heel by the First Five Year Plan, after the 
peasantry had been crushed by the forced collectivization 
and the “planned famine” of 1932-3. The Red Terror 
of Lenin-Trotsky, when the regime really was threatened 
by foreign invasion and domestic rebellion, was piddling 
compared to Stalin’s terror against imaginary dangers. 

Likewise with the totalitarian secret police and courts. 
They are not used, as in oldstyle dictatorships like those 
of Nicholas II, Mussolini or Peron, to ferret out “danger- 
ous thoughts” or to punish persons suspected of disaf- 
fection. “Thought” and “disaffection” are subjective 
notions, implying that guilt depends somewhat on the will 
and consciousness of the individual. But totalitarian 
police deal rather in “objective” guilt, since Hitler by 
1936 and Stalin by 1932 had killed or crushed practically 
everybody with the faintest, most secret will to resistance. 
They go after the “potential enemy,” who is “defined by 
the policy of the government and not by his own desire 
to overthrow it. He is never an individual whose . . 
past justifies suspicion, but simply ‘a carrier of tenden- 
cies’ like the carrier of a disease.” These Typhoid Marys 
are people who, according to the rigid logic of the totali- 
tarian dream-world, “must be” dangerous: Jews, kulaks, 
Volga Germans, Old Bolsheviks, or even just foreigners. 
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If they appear not to be so, or if they stubbornly refuse 
to confess to the crimes they logically “must have” com- 
mitted, this only shows how crafty they are.’ 

Since “objectively potential” suspects include literally 
everybody in a given category—women, children, babes 
in arms, the lame, the halt and the blind—there are mil- 
lions of criminals to be done to death, quickly (Nazis) 
or slowly (Communists). Here, too, the totalitarians are 
wholesalers, in accordance with their grand design of re- 
ducing human beings to easily manipulated statistical 
units—or, for that matter, of just reducing human beings. 
Furthermore: “Dictatorial terror is distinguished from 
totalitarian terror insofar as it threatens only authentic 
opponents but not harmless citizens without political 
opinions.” Oldstyle dictatorial terror, in short, is utili- 
tarian. The totalitarian kind is not. 

The cat is now beginning to emerge from the bag. 
Hannah Arendt maintains that totalitarian society is 
non-utilitarian, at least according to any Western no- 
tions of utility. Its economic policies are only incidentally 
designed to produce goods; its political measures are 
only incidentally directed to increasing national power 
or even that of the rulers; and the latter are as self- 
lessly ready to sacrifice their own positions and lives 
as their mass followers are. 

Much of the evidence has already been given. A few 
additional points may be suggested, from the author’s 
rich documentation. Thus Stalin’s forced collectivization 
almost wrecked agriculture (there were actually fewer 
cows and horses on Russian farms in 1940 than there 
had been in 1930!) ; his 1937-8 blood purge wiped out 
most of the top professional leadership of industry and 
the army (no evidence has ever been presented that the 
tens of thousands of irreplaceable engineers, executives, 
technicians and military experts who were killed or im- 
prisoned were dangerous to the regime) ; the millions of 
forced laborers in the camps are starved to death rather 
than worked to death, the average life-expectancy in a 
camp being two or three years (no previous slave- 
holding society has been crazy enough to waste labor 
like that) ; the periodic purges, the constant punishment 
of workers and executives for wholly fictitious “sabo- 
tage,” the deliberately shapeless and chaotic bureau- 
cratic structure, which insures that no one knows 
exactly what his responsibility and authority are—all of 
this means inefficiency on a grandiose scale. 





1. “Is it in the prisoner's handwriting?” asked the juryman. 

“No, it's not,” said the White Rabbit, ‘tand that’s the queerest thing about 
it.” (The jury all looked puzzled.) 

“He must have imitated somebody else's hand,” said the King. (The jury 
all brightened up again.) 

“Please your majesty,” said the Knave, “I didn't write it and they can't 
prove I did. There’s no name signed at the end."’ 

“If you didn’t sign it,’ said the King, “that only makes the matter worse. 
You must have meant some mischief, or else you'd have signed your name 
like an honest man.” 

- So, I recently talked with a Polish sports writer who had been arrested 
in 1940 by the GPU, along with masses of other Poles who wore neckties and 
carried briefcases, as an international spy. He confessed in his first interro- 
gation that he had traveled widely abroad. **Ah, you seo . . . ,” said the 
examiner. “But I'm a journalist. My profession requires me to go to other 
countries."” “Do you take me for a fool?" angrily retorted the official. “Only 
spies and political agents are permitted toe travel abroad. Anybody knows 
that!" The next 53 interrogations followed this pattern da capo. The sports 
writer got five years in a labor camp. 
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LENIN ESTABLISHED NEWSTYLE DICTATORSHIP 


So, too, with the Nazis. The extermination of six mil- 
lion Jews during the war was not only politically point- 
less, since the Jews offered not the faintest threat to the 
regime, but also wasted scarce rolling-stock and man- 
power, not to mention the unfavorable publicity as the 
facts leaked out.’ A utilitarian policy would have been to 
use the Jews as slave laborers, killing off only those 
unable to produce more than they consumed. “Many 
high Nazi functionaries had difficulty understanding this 
neglect of all objective economic and military factors.” 
Hans Frank, the Governor-General of Poland, com- 
plained when thousands of Jewish workers were taken 
away from his construction projects and sent to the 
death-camps, adding plaintively: “Now the order is 
given that the Jews will be removed from the armament 
projects. I hope this order will soon be cancelled.” It 
was not cancelled. Even armaments in the middle of a 
war were less important to Hitler than his dream-world. 

Similarly, it is probable that Hitler lost the war when 
he gave the Russian people no alternative except to 
support Stalin. The German invaders were at first actu- 
ally welcomed as liberators from the Kremlin’s tyranny. 
It was only after the Nazis, over the protests of the 
generals, insisted on carrying out their racial theories by 
a program of brutality and massacre that the Russians 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
2. This last, however, was minimized by the unwillingness, or rather the 
inability, of the rest of the world to believe the reports about the death-camps. 
As the Nazis shrewdly anticipated, the very scale of the atrocity made it hard 
for most people to believe it could be true. There are many stories that show 
that even the Jews themselves refused to believe it possible, despite rumors and 
even warnings from eyewitnesses, right up to the moment when the gas 
began to pour from the ceiling of the “‘shower-room.” This accounts for their 
docile cooperation in the whole process, which was necessary for it to succeed, 
since if they had resisted or even tried to escape, six million people could 
not have even been moved to the camps, let alone killed. 
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TOTALITARIANISM  covrive 


were forced to turn back to Stalin (who was, after all, 
“our own son-of-a-bitch”). Governor Frank was upset by 
this policy, too, and by no means from humanitarian 
motives: “Once we have won the war, then for all I care, 
mincemeat can be made of the Poles and the Ukrainians 
and all the others who run around here.” He was right: 
The sensible policy would have been to win them over 
with humane policies and then, once the war was safely 
won with their help (a dozen Vlassov armies might 
have been enlisted to fight alongside the Wehrmacht; 
instead, millions of captured Russians were starved to 
death uselessly in prison camps), to have disposed of 
them at will. But, fortunately for the rest of us, the 
totalitarians, like neurotics, seem to be unable to post- 
pone the gratification of their compulsive needs regard- 
less of the practical consequences. 


THE ‘GRAND DESIGN’ 


The totalitarians are politically insane. But there is 
method in their madness. The method—i.e., the utili- 
tarian element—can be understood only in terms of 
their grand design, which is so novel, so historically 
unheard-of, so grandiose, and so contrary to all previous 
experience that it is no wonder Hannah Arendt is the 
first to dare to write it down in detail. The aim is 
nothing less than “the transformation of human nature 
itself,” and the old liberal platitude about Russia being 
“a great experiment” is literally true, though the moral 
content is reversed. “The concentration camps are the 
laboratories where changes in human nature are tested 
. . . . Suffering, of which there has always been too 
much on earth, is not the issue, nor is the number of 
victims. Human nature as such is at stake.” The aim is 
to reshape men to fit into a rigid, logical, abstract dream- 
world. This means reducing them to animals, or rather 
bags of reflexes, stripped of reason, feeling, morality, 
love, self-consciousness, and all other qualities that dis- 
tinguish a man from a cat or, for that matter, a stone; 
and conditioned to conform to the inhuman patterns of 
the totalitarian anti-Utopia. What is required is neither 
enthusiasm nor conviction—such qualities are rightly 
distrusted since they imply conscious choice and hence 
can be affected by experience and reason, both of which 
must ultimately be fatal to a system that contravenes 
them—but rather that Kadavergehorsam (corpse-obedi- 
ence) that the old Prussian drill-sergeants used to 
demand. (Alas, in vain—they were born too early.) The 
terrible techniques experimentally verified in the con- 
centration-camp laboratories are first applied to the dic- 
tators’ own peoples, and then extended by political or 
military conquest to other peoples. The process must 
ultimately try to include the whole world, fer so long 
as a single person is left who is free to look at totali- 
tarianism from the outside—that is, from the standpoint 
of human feeling and ordinary decency and common 
sense—the whole artificial structure is in danger. One 


little child was enough to point out that the emperor 
was naked. 

This is neither nationalism nor imperialism, as these 
terms have hitherto been understood, since the purpose 
is not materialistic (to advance the interests of one 
nation at the expense of others), but rather metaphysi- 
cal: to reshape all humanity, not for the profit of any- 
body, but simply to prove that the totalitarian dream- 
world is the reality and the real world the illusion. It is 
naturally hard for sane people to believe such vast 
catastrophes could possibly come from such motives. 
“Many of the important events in modern history look as 
though mice had labored and had brought forth moun- 


tains.” 


“The trouble with totalitarian regimes is not that 
they play power-politics in an especially ruthless way, 
but that behind their politics is hidden an entirely 
new and unprecedented concept of power, just as 
behind their Realpolitik lies an entirely new and 
unprecedented concept of reality. Supreme disregard 
for immediate consequences rather than ruthlessness; 
rootlessness and neglect of national interests rather 
than nationalism; contempt for utilitarian motives 
rather than unconsidered pursuit of self-interest; 
‘idealism’, i.e., their unwavering faith in an ideologi- 
cal fictitious world, rather than lust for power—these 
have all introduced into international politics a new 
and more disturbing factor than mere aggressiveness 
would have been able to do. . . . Whatever connec- 
tion power had in the mind of Western man with 
earthly possessions, with wealth, treasures, and riches, 
has been dissolved into a kind of dematerialized 
mechanism whose every move generates power as 
friction or galvanic currents generate electricity.® 

“Over and above the senselessness of totalitarian 
society is enthroned the ridiculous supersense of its 
ideological superstition. Ideologies are harmless, un- 
critical, and arbitrary opinions only as long as they 
are not believed in seriously. Once their claim to total 
validity is taken literally, they become the nuclei of 
logical systems in which, as in the systems of para- 
noiacs, everything follows comprehensibly and even 
compulsorily once the first premise is accepted. . . . 
Common sense trained in utilitarian thinking is help- 
less against this ideological supersense, since totali- 
tarian regimes establish a world of no-sense.”* 





3. The same “‘dematerialization” of power is observable in the private lives of 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Harriman, Ford and many other American capitalists. 
Like Hitler and Stalin, they were personally chaste and ascetic, amassing wealth 
for power and not for rich living. Earlier capitalists like the Medicis, living 
at a time when business was still human in scale, used their wealth to surround 
themselves with sensual splendor. The totalitarians go beyond Rockefeller in 
that they force everybody else to behave in the same “‘dematerialized” way. 


4. Not uniquely, I have found Lewis Carroll peculiarly relevant to modern 
politics. Now I understand why. Like Kafka, and like Hitler and Stalin, he 
is a ruthless logician and metaphysician. The point is not so much in the 
absurdity of the premises, but rather in the willingness and ability, as a pro- 
fessional mathematician, with which he carries his logic to its extreme conclu- 
sion. Like the totalitarians, he treats reality as Humpty Dumpty treats words: 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knockdown argument,” Alice objected. 

“When I use a word,”” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, “‘it 
means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.”’ 

“The question is,” said Alice, “‘whether you can make words mean so many 
different things.”* 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “‘which is to be master—that’s all.” 

. .. And indeed, the Communists have demonstrated that that is all, that 
“peace’’ means ‘‘war,”’ that “‘people’s democracy” means “‘anti-popular repres- 
sion," ete. They have made real what Kafka and Carroll imagined: The 
Castle has taken shape as the Kremlin, millions of people have been con- 
demned to death, like K in The Trial, without even being able to discover 
what they are accused of, and the Red Queen, the Ugly Duchess and Humpty 
Dumpty have materialized as the rulers of great nations. 


The New Leader 
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t VOICE O- 
*Nartt Stayie 
of AMER) Ad 


By Fred Forrest 


Despite Stalin's jamming, 
the Russian people, from 
Leningrad to Khabarovsk, 


can hear U. S. broadcasts 


The ‘Voice’ Comes Through 


T HE VoOIcE OF AMERICA is crack- 
ing through the Iron Curtain. 
From Kaliningrad on the Baltic to 
Vladivostok on the Pacific, from icy 
Murmansk to sunny Sevastopol, Rus- 
sians are hearing the U. S. State De- 
partment’s round-the-clock _ broad- 
casts. Recent Soviet defectors, Amer- 
ican Embassy officials, former Ger- 
man war prisoners, and covert sour- 
ces all testify that the American mes- 
sage can be heard in practically all 
sections of Russia. 

This news does not jibe with such 
recent despondent commentaries as 
Saul K. Padover’s pamphlet, Psycho- 
logical Warfare, written for the For- 
eign Policy Association. Padover, a 
former PM editorial writer, claims 
that “the hard core of the Soviet 
Union is probably impenetrable with 
present-day broadcasting facilities.” 

Actually, most parts of the Soviet 
Union can receive over three-fourths 
of Voice of America broadcasts. 
Even in metropolitan Moscow and 





Frep Forrest, a former U. S. intel- 
ligence agent, is now free-lancing. 
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Leningrad, where Soviet jamming is 
most intensive, at least a fifth of the 
broadcasts get through clearly. In 
other cities, reception is better. Jam- 
ming has not been the impenetrable 
obstacle Stalin thought it would be, 
because wide-awake American engin- 
eers have perfected technical tricks 
for sidestepping it. As a result, the 
Russians have been able to listen to 
American broadcasts not only in key 
cities like Tambov, Gorki, Saratov 
and Omsk, but in small towns, on 
some collective farms and, perhaps 
most safely, in radio-equipped Soviet 
tanks and planes. Recent defectors 
from the Soviet army, writing in the 
free Russian press abroad, have as- 
serted that tankmen and aviators 
may be the most confirmed listeners 
of the Voice of America, BBC, and 
other foreign broadcasts. 

Since the grapevine has been a 
highly developed institution in Russia 
for thirty years, the VOA’s effective- 
ness in reaching Russians goes far 
beyond its “Hooper rating.” Import- 
ant news travels fast in Russia, de- 
spite the MVD, the most famous ex- 


ample of the grapevine’s efficiency 
coming three years ago, when all 
Moscow knew the true story of 
Oksana Kasenkina while the Commu- 
nist authorities were still talking of 
American-White Guard kidnap plots. 

The Kremlin’s fear of direct com- 
munication between the American 
and Russian peoples has been clearly 
evidenced, not only by the massive 
jamming operation, but by the con- 
stant references in the Communist 
press to the VOA since jamming be- 
gan. Over the past year, there were 
more than 130 references to it in the 
Soviet national press and in Moscow 
home broadcasts. (There were prob- 
ably at least as many in the provin- 
cial press and over Soviet regional 
stations.) What is more, a Stalin 
Prize was awarded to Boris Lavrenev 
for his play, The Voice of America, 
which was produced all over Russia 
and the satellite countries, and was 
seen by hundreds of thousands of 
persons. 

Western broadcasts are also hitting 
the mark in the satellite countries. In 


East Germany, the Voice and BBC 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





VOICE  connsvso 
are supplemented by Berlin’s RIAS 
and the Northwest German Radio. 
Consequently, as Irving Brown point- 
ed out [THE New Leaper, July 2], 
East Germany and the Soviet occupa- 
tion troops in it are a distinct ideolo- 
gical problem for the Kremlin and 
one of the biggest deterrents to a 
Communist move westward. 

Other satellites have enacted offi- 
cial statutes in an effort to combat 
the Voice, BBC, Radio Vatican and 
Radio Belgrade. Czechoslovakia’s 
Law for the Defense of Peace, passed 
December 20, provides for penalties 
of one to ten years in jail for spread- 
ing “warmongering news’ or “propa- 
ganda”; if this is done as a member 
of a group, the sentence is ten to 
twenty years. “It is all the more our 
duty to issue a warning,” President 
Gottwald told the Czech Communist 
Central Committee on February 22, 
“to those who, rather than listen to 
their hearts, listen to the Voice of 
America. . . .” Refugees from Czecho- 
slovakia reveal that the VOA is tops 
among foreign broadcasts; that most 
adult Czechs listen to foreign stations 
is no secret, for sometimes the West- 
ern broadcasts are even listened to in 
classrooms and Youth League meet- 
ings. A Czech woman who recently 
arrived abroad wrote the VOA that 
“When you announce the names of 
all those murderers guarding the 
Communist labor 
camps, the effect is tremendous. .. . 
Whenever _ the Czechs 
meet and feel safe, the subject of 


prisoners and 


democratic 


their conversation is the latest news 
from the VOA or BBC... .” 

A Bulgarian wrote to the VOA that 
employes of Radio Sofia had “openly 
admitted that Radio Sofia has a 
smaller number of listeners than the 
Voice of America.” And a Pole re- 
ported that “it can be safely said that 
all persons who have access to radio 
sets which receive foreign broadcasts 
listen to the VOA.” According to a 
Reuters News Agency survey, in Hun- 
gary “no one who can possibly help 
it ever misses a program of the 
Voice.” Both the Hungarian and 
Rumanian Communist regimes have 
passed sweeping regulations aimed at 
VOA listeners, A powerful new trans- 
mitter now being built will step up 
Hungary’s jamming operation. 


TRUTH vs. LIES 


Throughout the Soviet orbit, not 
only the common people, but Govern- 
ment officials, soldiers and officers 
and Communist party officials listen 
to the Voice. As a matter of fact, the 
ruling élite in these countries, 
having greater access to radio sets, 
are often the most rabid listeners. In 
Rumania, official trade-union meet- 
ings are dismissed so that workers 
may hurry home in time for the 
broadcasts. 

What do the people under Stalin’s 
rule who listen to the Voice of Amer- 
ica hear? William Wells. in a recent 
Harper’s article entitled “The Mumble 
in the Voice of America,” surmised 
that “The current Voice of America 





NO COMPLAINTS 


In the latest air-raid siren test, New York City’s Civil Defense Commissioner, 
Arthur Wallander said, for the first time there were no complaints of “dead 


spots.”—News item. 


From east to west, from north to south, and all around the town 
They heard the sirens wailing when the lever was pulled down. 
They heard them at the Battery and up around the Bronx, 

In low saloons and high salons and homes and honky-tonks. 
From cellar up to penthouse and from loft to lowest floor 

They heard the sirens’ siren song, their mighty warning roar. 
And everyone was happy, as reported by the head, 

There being not a dead spot and, as yet at least, no dead. 


—Richard Armour 
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line, under which the United States 
is countering lies with the truth about 
American life, is feeble to most of 
those who hear it.” Actually, the “life 
in America” approach has petered 
out since the Communist attack in 
Korea. Emphasis is now placed on 
separating the people of the Soviet 
orbit from their present Communist 
regimes, and on reiterating American 
friendship for these people, as op- 
posed to their criminal regimes. 
Those who expect the Voice to openly 
support the overthrow of the Com- 
munist dictatorships are mistaken in 
criticizing the VOA, which.does not 
make, but follows, State Department 
policy. That policy at the present 
moment is not aimed at the over- 
throw of the Communist dictators; if 
and when it does change, through ac- 
tion by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, the Voice will of course change 
with it. 

Saul Padover worries that the 
Voice “both talks and sings,” and 
notes that “about 11 per cent of the 
total radio time is devoted to music, 
32 per cent to news, and 57 per cent 
to features.” But there is extreme 
variation from area to area. Latin 
America hears a lot of American 
music; Russia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Poland and Albania hear 
no music at all. Wherever listening 
to the Voice is risky, no time is de- 
voted to pure entertainment. Mr. 
Padover also says that VOA special 
features “are likely to be regarded 
as amiable propaganda.” But Stalin 
will hardly regard as amiable the 
VOA broadcasts on the Communist 
terror in China, on Soviet slave-labor 
camps, on the activities of private 
U. S. groups working directly with 
former Soviet citizens, on the Rousset 
trial, on old Communist skeletons 
like the purges and the Stalin-Hitler 
pact. Considering that the Voice is 
obligated to follow the present United 
States foreign policy, its effectiveness 
at the moment may not measure up to 
its enormous potential. But future 
prospects should not diminish the 
recognition of present accomplish- 
ments. The Voice is getting through. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE OVERALL IMPRESSION I bring 

back from a trip of some two 
months in Italy, France, Germany 
and Switzerland is one of moderate 
and qualified optimism. The physical 
improvement over the immediate 
postwar years is unmistakable, and it 
gives the impression of being a con- 
tinuing process. By and large, people 
are better fed and better dressed, and 
they are gradually beginning to get 
the comforts and even the luxuries 
which were almost non-existent dur- 
ing and just after the war. 

My observations with three Ger- 
man friends may help to illustrate 
this point. When I first visited Ger- 
many after the war, in 1946, these 
men and their families were down- 
right hungry. By 1949, food was no 
longer a major preoccupation, but 
none of the three possessed a car. 
On this last trip, I found each with 
a car—eld and battered, and pretty 
much of a jalopy, but still a car. 

I think this little incident is typi- 
cal of a gradual but steady trend 
toward more normal living condi- 
tions. The channels of trade and 
travel, which were almost completely 
blocked up by phony currencies and 
a general reversion to primitive bar- 
ter methods of exchange between 
countries, have now been largely 
cleared. One now sees busloads of 
Scandinavian tourists in Italy, Ger- 
man travelers in France, Austrians 
and Italians in Switzerland. 

Another sign of an economic 
change for the better is the marked 
lessening of Europe’s economic de- 
pendence on the United States. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1950, the “dollar 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


On Returning 
From Europe 


gap” (Western Europe’s deficit in its 
balance of payments with the United 
States) declined from about 8.5 bil- 
lion dollars to about 1.5 billion. New 
problems are now arising in connec- 
tion with European rearmament. But 
it is clear that the 11 billion dollars 
spent by the ECA in Europe have not 
been wasted, whatever criticism may 
be made of certain aspects of the 
ECA program and of the failure, un- 
til recently, to earmark part of the 
funds for military purposes. 

With this economic recovery has 
gone a more general acceptance of 
free parliamentary institutions. As 
the recent elections in France and 
Italy show, the Communists remain a 
formidable fifth column in both of 
those countries. But I do not think 
it is wishful thinking to recognize 
that much of the postwar drive of 
these movements has been spent. The 
French Communists lost almost half 
a million votes compared with 1946. 
The circulation of most of their news- 
papers has been declining. Their two 
attempts at subversion of the Gov- 
ernment by means of revolutionary 
strikes, in 1947 and 1948, were so 
decisively defeated that there has 
been no repetition of these tactics. 

The Italian Communists and their 
satellite allies, the Nenni Socialists. 
were able to poll over a third of the 
votes cast in the municipal elections. 
But a thoughtful student of Italian 
Communism in Rome gave me the 
following three reasons for discount- 
ing the more extreme Communist 
claims. First, the Italian Stalinists 
have not succeeded in blocking, or 
even obstructing, any U. S. arms de- 


liveries. Second, although they still 
control the CGIL, the largest labor 
organization, their power to tie up 
the nation’s industries and transport 
has been broken by the emergence of 
rival Catholic and independent So- 
cialist unions. Third, the defection of 
the former Communist deputies, Aldo 
Cucchi and Valdo Magnani, while it 
led to no immediate striking political 
results, is symptomatic of unrest and 
disaffection among some of the Com- 
munist activists who came to the 
party by way of the partisan move- 
ment and think of themselves as Ital- 
ian patriots. 

It would be shortsighted not to 
see, along with the brighter aspects 
of the European picture, some grave 
political, social and economic weak- 
nesses. There is no starvation. But 
there is a good deal of poverty and 
hardship, some of it inherited from 
past conditions, some produced by 
war destruction and by such disloca- 
tions as the thrusting of 9,000,000 
expellees into West Germany. 

And Western Europe is still dan- 
gerously exposed to the military 
threat from the East. Most farsighted 
Europeans, including leading states- 
men like De Gasperi, Adenauer, 
Schuman and Count Sforza, see sal- 
vation in some form of European 
union or federation. “European” sen- 
timent is strong among the younger 
people, especially among the students. 

Politically, not much progress 
toward this goal has been achieved. 
The Council of Europe, sitting at 
Strasbourg, is little more than a 
glorified town meeting. But SHAPE, 
Eisenhower’s Paris headquarters, is 
the symbol and nucleus of military 
cooperation. And in the economic 
field, the common activity of the 
OEEC, the Schuman Plan and the 
European Payments Union are devel- 
opments of substantial importance. 
Full association of Germany on terms 
of political, economic and military 
equality with the other nations of 
Western Europe seems to me the test 
of whether the moderate optimism 
that the present state of Europe in- 
spires will prove ultimately justified. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


ECA’s Skipper Reports 


Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


Chairman of the Board, Freedom House: 


Peace Can Be Won. 
By Paul Hoffman. 


Doubleday. 188 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Pamphlet form, $1.00. 


Ir PRESIDENT TRUMAN is at all 
tempted to follow Paul H. Douglas’s 
advice to consider Dean Acheson a 
“casualty” of the war, and to replace 
him as Secretary of State with some- 
one more likely to “restore national 
unity,” he should take a good look 
at the smear campaign which is now 
being launched against the author of 
Peace Can Be Won. Hoffman, who 
was Senator Vandenberg’s candidate 
for the ECA assignment, and whose 
blueprint for our future policy is 
essentially a constructive continua- 
tion of our bi-partisan policies during 
the past four years, is already being 
accused of all the sins Senator Mc- 
Carthy sees as the common character- 
istics of Dean Acheson, W. Averell 
Harriman, General Marshall and 
John Foster Dulles, 

Four years ago, Washington took 
the lead in setting a new course with 
a deliberate policy of resisting and 
containing Soviet expansion. It be- 
gan with Dean Acheson’s trial-bal- 
loon speech in the South in the 
spring of 1947, and was officially 
launched with Secretary Marshall’s 
commencement address at Harvard. 
Paul Hoffman was selected as the 
skipper to be placed at the helm, and 
his gifts for administrative innova- 
tion and creative imagination have 
made an unparalleled success of ECA. 

Peace Can Be Won tells the high- 
lights of that unique chapter in 
American and Western European 
history, but it is not a story of the 
Marshall Plan. It is, rather, Hoff- 
man’s valedictory as he left the ECA 
operations to take over the leadership 
of the Ford Foundation—and it 
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gives in simple and graphic language 
his reflections on his experience in 
“waging peace” through reconstruc- 
tion, persuasion and economic aid. 
If Mr. Hoffman is a Republican, it 
is encouraging to note the close cor- 
respondence between his views and 





HOFFMAN: STRATEGIC TALENT 


the present direction of policy in 
Washington—and New LEADER read- 
ers will be interested to find that this 
successful businessman has managed 
to put between two covers more of 
the things that hold them together 
than any other single author in re- 
cent years. Mr. Hoffman’s little 
primer on foreign policy—and his 
blueprint for future policy—reflect 
his genius for combining the best re- 
search talent and the “open” part of 
the mind of American management— 
as he proved earlier in years of con- 
structive economic statesmanship in 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. His book also reflects his 


President of Brooklyn College 


exceptional quality as a salesman of 
ideas—there is a homely, and appar- 
ently unavoidable, way of saying 
difficult new things, and we know 
from experience in Congressional 
hearings that this talent for persua- 
sive exposition may be the key to na- 
tional survival. 

It is, of course, easy to find certain 
Hoffman’s 
effective tract for the times—it covers 
with a bold brush a very large can- 
vas, and anyone who has to deal with 
vast forces that are not easily con- 
trolled from any single central posi- 
tion has to tack with the political 
winds that blow in all the larger 
capitals. It will surprise no one ex- 
cept the Tafts, the Hickenloopers and 
the Brewsters that the Marshall Plan 
today stresses rearmament more than 
the original version in 1947, or that 
many Americans took a rosier view 
of the future in 1945 than now. 

In the controversial heat of a pre- 
election year, Mr. Hoffman’s volume 
has the great merit of contributing a 
positive as well as an informed note 
—here is flexible and creative intelli- 
gence at work, responding thought- 
fully but with a sure sense of ulti- 
mate direction. 

No college president is likely to 
underrate the importance of the work 
of the Ford Foundation, but a com- 
parison of the crying needs of pres- 
ent-day Washington with the merits 
of Mr. Hoffman’s blueprint for future 
policy made at least one reader regret 
the false values that allowed so vital 
and strategic a talent for intelligence 
and goodwill to be drawn away from 
the controls at this time. 


inconsistencies in Mr. 
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Edward VIII—15 Years After 


Reviewed by Martin Greenberg 
Contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Partisan Review” and other journals 


A King’s Story. 


The Memoirs of the Duke of Windsor. 


Putnam’s. 435 pp. $4.50. 


THE LAST THING one would want 
to accuse the Duke of Windsor of 
being is a stuffy man; he rarely takes 
the official view of himself whether 
as Prince or King. Though this adds 
to the entertainment of his memoirs, 
it was a questionable virtue in a 
constitutional monarch, as doubtless 
Stanley Baldwin thought. A British 
king today, stripped of all power and 
allowed a vague “influence,” must 
after all presume a little on his royal 
blood; he must inflate himself at 
least to the proportions of the symbol 
that he is, sitting on the throne as if 
he meant it, not perched there, knees 
together and elbows in, in embarrass- 
ment at having inexplicably been 
raised above other men. The abdi- 
cated Edward VIII, however, as much 
a victim in his own way of the 
democratic and demotic spirit of our 
age as all the deposed monarchs of 
Europe, would seem never quite to 
have recovered from the shock of em- 
barrassment his being born a Prince 
gave him. At his investiture as Prince 
of Wales, he writes, he made the 
“painful discovery” about himself 
that he “recoiled from anything that 
tended to set me up as a person 
requiring homage.” Earlier, he re- 
marks that he “found it difficult ever 
to take anything for granted, even 
my own position.” This was fatal, 
for it led him, as he says, into “un- 
conscious rebellion against my own 
position.” The not surprising upshot 
of all this was abdication. 

It is, of course, flattering to Ameri- 
can prejudices that royalty should 
be as apologetic about itself as the 
Duke of Windsor is. Here at last, 
we think, is a rational Englishman 
who understands the anomaly of 
monarchy in an enlightened age. 
Certainly this is one of the reasons 
for his popularity in this country. 
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Another large element in his popu- 
larity was a kind of small-boy pathos 
which he seemed to wear. This, so 
evident in the photographs of him 
as Prince of Wales, is not belied by 
his memoirs, which might have been 
subtitled The Pathos of the Purple. 
He writes of his enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the Canadians in 1919: “My 
private evaluation of my own worth 
had previously not been particularly 
high, but the Canadians in their 
kindly enthusiasm almost convinced 
me that they liked me for myself 
.... Such candor endears the author 
to his readers. Even the sternest re- 
publican must pity the hard lot of 
modern kings, in whom the spirit of 
the age encourages a yearning to be 
liked for themselves, for their per- 
sonal and intrinsic qualities, at the 
same time that that same spirit, de- 
priving them of all real function, 
allows them only a symbolic and 
extrinsic worth. Here again, the not 
surprising upshot of Edward VIII's 
wanting to be liked for himself was 
abdication. 

In general, constitutional monarchs 
cut a rather mournful figure in these 
pages. One realizes with a start that 
they, more than any republican, are 
alive to the logical absurdity and 
humiliations of their position—‘duty 
without decision, service without re- 
sponsibility, pomp without power,” 
as the author eloquently puts it. 
George V, before the Bolsheviks’ 
seizure of his first cousin the Tsar 
Nicholas II, had a plan on foot to 
spirit him aboard a British cruiser. 
However, nothing came of the plan. 
“Tt hurt my father,” the author 
amusingly relates, “that Britain had 
not raised a hand to save his Cousin 
Nicky. ‘Those politicians,’ he used 
to say. ‘If it had been one of their 
kind, they would have acted fast 


enough. But merely betause the poor 
man was an emperor—’ ” 

This anecdote does not lack the 
touch of irony that accompanies 
many of the son’s (always respect- 
ful) remarks about his father. But 
the Duke of Windsor voices the very 
same grievance—only now the ironi- 
cal note is absent—after describing 
Baldwin’s skillful, almost brutal, forc- 
ing on of the abdication: “How lone- 
ly is a monarch in a struggle with 
a shrewd prime minister backed by 
all the apparatus of the modern 
state!” 

These memoirs make it plain how 
very much the son the Duke of Wind- 
sor is, a character accentuated by his 
preternaturally youthful appearance. 
His great period was, of course, as 
Prince of Wales. The role of King, 
on the other hand, is a paternal one, 
so that during the two months he 
lived at Buckingham Palace he 
“never got over the feeling of not 
quite belonging there. I felt lost in 
its regal immensity.” As Prince, he 
had rebelled against his father, the 
King, by refusing narrowmindedly to 
disapprove of “painted fingernails, 
women who smoked in public, cock- 
tails, frivolous hats, American jazz, 
and the growing habit of going away 
for weekends.” Psychologically still 
son and Prince, he rebelled against 
the role of King—and against the 
overbearing paternalism of the Prime 
Minister—by refusing to take a nar- 
rowminded view of divorcées. It 
would have been a wonder if there 
had been no abdication. 





Coming Soon 
PauL BLaNsHARD’s Communism, 
Democracy, and Catholic Power 


Two Reviews 
By Norbert MUHLEN AND 
Witutiam H. KILpatrick 





A Poem of the American Language 


Paterson (Book Four). 
By William Carlos Williams. 
Wew Directions. $3.00. 


WiTtH THE PUBLICATION of the 
fourth volume of his long poem, 
Paterson, William Carlos Williams 
brings his lifetime 
with the American language to a 


close. The 


preoccupation 


poem is maintained 
throughout. Volumes one and two, 
shocking us with the announced 
theme of the language (“clearly! 
speaks the red-breast his behest. 
Clearly!”), sting with the lash of a 
poetry that stays in the ears and 
under the eyelid. Volume three makes 
us-aware of a love, isolated; in the 
damp basement, prone beside the 
laundry tubs—“Beautiful Thing! ... 
Brighten the corner where you are!” 

Now volume four is here and we 
are swept along to the sea of blood 
because our language has failed; the 
academicians have sucked it dry, 
bloodless, abstract, and we will have 
to pay for that. “The sea is not our 
home,” the poet doggedly protests, 
but we are sluiced with the rest into 
this shallow time’s floating debris, 
only to emerge again, since the move- 
ment is spiral and never closes, from 
the water and up from the sand and 
go off whistling, led by our dog. 
(From the first lines of Book One, 
Williams has used the dog to sym- 
bolize the poet.) The poem is main- 
tained throughout and you can have 
the key in your hands with one day’s 
reading. The key: relax and listen to 


Reviewed by Neil Weiss 


Contributor to “Accent,” “Poetry,” 
“Quarterly Review of Literature” 


your language as she is spoke, the 
cadences falling where they may 
(Paterson: The Falls). 

Williams is American with a 
vengeance: “No ideas but in things” 
—a pragmatist of the solid imagin- 
ation (how to bring it back!). His 
poem is that much-rumored thing, 
a lesson in humility for all who are 
just willing to turn the pages and 
listen to a work skinned of an out- 
worn, “poetic” posturing. If we are 
perplexed, it is because Paterson is 
not the kind of hi-falutin’ gush we’ve 
come to mistake for poetry. It is 
common, everyday speech, but 
mouthed in little bursts lest the line 
extend itself and end in rhetorical 
flourish, flashes of perception that 
finally hang a rug, a texture. 

No question but this long poem in 
four books is a kind of technical 
masterpiece, invented on the spot to 
fill a peculiar need: a poem of the 
American language. It is the only 
one of its kind, despite stylistic affi- 
nities now and then to the Cantos of 
Ezra Pound. The question that 
sticks in the mind after much re- 
reading is: How American does the 
poem have to get before it apes its 
subject, literally by simple transposi- 
tion, and enters the realm of the 
catalogue? How successfully has Wil- 
liams, with all his sure boldness, 
escaped this danger? This is the 
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most ambitious attempt to get Amer- 
ica into verse since Whitman and 
may have similar faults of excess. 
At any rate, Sandburg, more fussed 
over, will simply have to take a back 
seat. He is much less of an American 
language artist. Sandburg’s brand of 
Americanism resides chiefly in his 
utopian sentimentality. 

But Williams lives somewhere else, 
not in ideas but in things. Nothing I 
can say of the poem in appreciation 
can equal the impact, for Williams 
is one of a kind, hugging the lan- 
guage to his own breast, and it breaks 
out from his own elbows, in his 
own flashes of light. A native abra- 
sion. He’s one of a kind as are all 
good artists. If he wasn’t around, 
America could not simply have “gen- 
erated” this poem. It is an “acci- 
dent”; and to tell you exactly how 
that feels would be like telling you 
what it is like to be struck by a 
train. Go out and get hit by your 
own train. 

No abstractions; no sentimental 
hash warmed over from the last 
century. Williams’s things, whether 
they be a bottle glazing in the flame, 
a dead dog, a woman straddling a 
man, come through with something 
of the purity of an exclamation 
forced from uc “hen fences and at- 
titudes are down. As I say, the only 
question that sticks in the mind, a 
question that will be resolved anew 
each time a generation approaches 
the poem, is: How much of this 
American toughness is a resistance 
to history, an insular limitation? 
How much of the poem surrenders 
to its materials, or its raw material? 

We'll get answers in time. Mean- 
while, we owe a profound debt to 
Dr. Williams for presenting us with 
the most stirring and successful long 
poem in American since Whitman. 


The New Leader 
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Was Rommel a Democrat? 


Rommel, The Desert Fox. 
By Desmond Young. 
Harper. 264 pp. $3.50. 


At one point in this biography, 
Brigadier Young quotes General 
Eisenhower, who said that “The tra- 
dition that all professional soldiers 
are comrades-in-arms has, in tattered 
form, persisted to this day.” The 
sentence might well have been taken 
as epigraph to this book, a gallant 
attempt to include Rommel in that 
great fraternity of the Regimental Tie 
and barrack-room ballad. 

In making Rommel out to be a 
Blimp, Young unwittingly takes away 
a good deal of the glamour with 
which Dr. Goebbels invested his 
favorite. How gratifying it was, dur- 
ing the war years, for so many Allied 
journalists, to believe that Rommel 
was a kind of over-the-Rhine Horatio 
Alger hero who, by virtue of not 
being a Junker general, was there- 
fore a democrat. Goebbels happily 
observed in his diary on February 
7, 1942, that Rommel “is just as 
popular today in the United States 
as in London and Berlin.” 

Young insists that Rommel was 
neither a member of the Prussian 
clique, nor a Nazi, nor an admirer 
of Hitler, beyond a certain point. 
That point happened to be when it 
became obvious that Germany was 
losing the war. Of a sudden, Rommel 
realized that Hitler was a lunatic, 
the Nazis were bestial, and so on. 
The account of these tardy realiza- 
tions is extraordinarily dull. 

Brigadier Young’s account centers 
on the battles in Africa, where he 
himself saw action as a British officer, 
and his outlines of the various cam- 
paigns there are interesting. Only 
the last two chapters deal with Rom- 
mel’s subsequent adventures in West- 
ern Europe, where he sought, gen- 
erally unsuccessfully, to strengthen 
the defense against invasion, and 
where, in the summer of 1944, he 
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dabbled in the conspiracy against 
Hitler. When this was uncovered, 
Rommel was given his choice of 
suicide or a public trial. He chose 


as Rommel did, but the extrinsic 
results, when that job is objectively 
in the service of tyranny, largely 
invalidate the achievement. Rommel 


the former. 
There may be some kind of in- 
trinsic merit in doing one’s job well, 


was a good soldier, yes, but if he 
hadn’t been so good, Nazism would 
have been crushed sooner. 









Key to 10 Years of Secrecy 


in our China Policy 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT 


“T feel that every thinking American in- 
terested in the Far Eastern Policy of the 
United States should read The China 
Story.” —David N. Rowe, 
Prof. of Political Science, Yale University 










THE 


CHINA 
STORY 


by Freda Utley 


. . . a tellingly documented account of 
the errors and confusion which lost the 
U.S. its last chance to save free peel 
—Time 


“Since this is her answer to Owen Latti- 
more’s Ordeal by Slander, it must in all 
fairness be read by those who have read 
that volume.” —New York Times 


“It is our best book on the Chinese- 
Korean situation.”” —Los Angeles Times 


@ To understand the events that cost 
America the traditional friendship of China 
and Korea... that led to war in Korea and 
ha eee in the war by the mainland 
hinese . .. read Freda Utley’s CHINA 
STORY, the only book discussed in the joint 
investigation into China policy. 


A seasoned, on-the-spot reporter, Miss Utley 
in China eye gives the record of Commun- 
ist influence n the making of our foreign 
policy, presents the painful facts about how 
the Administration withheld military aid 
from Chiang Kai-shek, shows how sections 
of the press and advisers like Owen Latti- 
more molded public opinion to their own 
ends! She tells the real results of the Mar- 
shall Mission, the Amerasia case, the Tyd- 
ings investigation, the McCarthy charges 
and the suppressed Wedemeyer report! 
Every open-minded American should know 
the real truth about China. $3.50 





In the Interests of Peace in Asia 


. Presents in a clear, calm manner the impor- 
COLLISION of tant cultural differences and failures in 
EAST and WEST 


understanding that resulted in the complete 

rupture of East-West relations. Mr. Maurer's 

analysis reaches back to the times of Con- 

By Herrymon Maurer, with  fucius and encompasses Japan and Korea as 
Introduction by Hu Shih well as China. A beautifully written, fasci- 
nating book well worth reading. $4.50 


At Your Bookstore, or Write To: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 20 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





World Science (Ltd.) 


Science: Its Method and its Philosophy. 


By G. Burniston Brown. 
W.W. Norton. 189 pp. $3.50. 


G. Burniston Brown’s BOOK (he 
is a reader in physics at the Univer- 
sity of London) opens auspiciously 
with a roundup of recent experiments 
in animal learning and a brief ex- 
cursion into semantics, followed by 
three chapters devoted respectively 
to Aristotle, Bacon and Newton. The 
following chapter, titled “Modern 
Science,” carefully sidesteps Con- 
tinental research to discuss the work 
of four Britishers—William Whewell, 
John Stuart Mill, Dr. William Farr 
and William C. Wells. The latter was 
born in South Carolina, but he later 
settled in London, where he wrote 
an “Essay on Dew” to which Brown 
devotes 16 pages. 

The “Ultra- 
Modern Science,” performs an even 
more remarkable gymnastic feat. It 
leaps over Einstein, whose eminence 
equals that of Newton, and discusses 
instead some highly dubious specula- 
tions of two Englishmen—Sir Arthur 
Eddington and Professor E. A. 
Milne. In view of the fact. that both 
these men based their thinking on 
relativity, and in their own opinions 
were overshadowed by the towering 
genius of Einstein, it is even harder 
to comprehend why Einstein is men- 
tioned only once in the entire volume, 
and then only in passing. 

I put forward as a tentative hy- 
pothesis the view that Brown’s origin- 
al title for his book was “British 
Science—Its Method and Its Philoso- 
phy,” but that the word “British” 
was discarded by the publisher with- 
out Brown’s permission. This theory 
is supported by the fact that non- 
English scientists of giant stature are 
not mentioned at all in the chapter 
on “Modern Science,” and that Rus- 
sell is the only contemporary logical 
empiricist mentioned by the author, 


next chapter, on 
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Reviewed by Martin Gardner 
Contributor to “Philosophy of Science Quarterly,” 
“Journal of Philosophy,” “Scripta Mathematica” 


although the contributions of his col- 
leagues to scientific philosophy are 
enormous. 

Not only is Brown silent on the 
subject of Einstein’s relativity, but he 
also does not feel it important to 
discuss modern nuclear theory. Since 
almost everything that is exciting in 


current scientific philosophy is bound 
up with one or both of these fields, 
Brown’s book must be considered a 
thoroughly unreliable guide to the 
subject it purports to survey. One 
can only marvel at the fact that the 
book was not only written but also 


published. 





A Letter to Henry Thoreau 


Dear Henry, 

I thought of you the other day 
while looking over some new books 
on birds.* Since E. B. White’s open 
letter to you was sent years ago, an- 
other one at this date could hardly 
give you that crowded feeling. 

Like many other things, the sport 
of bird-study has changed much since 
your day. The last century did not 
produce the field manuals and the 
color-printing that we have today; 
besides, you made things doubly diffi- 
cult for yourself by relying on the 
unaided eye until 1854, when you 
acquired a monocular pocket tele- 
scope, a rather hard instrument to 
use. Nowadays, a pair of binoculars is 
the possession of every bird-watcher 
(homo sapiens binocularatus). For 
the field, the bird-watcher has Peter- 
son’s standard Guide and for supple- 
mentary study Pough’s two Guides 
(the one on water birds has just come 
out and is even better than its com- 
panion-volume on land birds), Saun- 
ders’s unparalleled book in which 
bird-songs are diagrammed without 
musical notation, and even phono- 
graph records (see any large encyclo- 


* Bird Guide By Chester A. Reed. New Revised 
Edition. Doubleday. 238 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
A Guide to Bird Songs. By Aretas A. Saunders. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Doubleday. 307 pp. 
$3.00. 


Audubon Water Bird Guide. By Richard H. 
Pough. Illustrated by Don Eckelberry and Earl L. 
Poole. Doubleday. 352 pp. $3.50. 


pedia for an explanation) of bird 
notes for listening. 

After seeing the books and aids 
that we now have available, you'll 
give Chester Reed’s little guide away 
to one of your younger relatives or to 
some other beginner. Aretas Saun- 
ders’s volume will hold you much 
longer; probably you may identify 
the mysterious “night-warbler” that 
puzzled you when you still “traveled 
much in Concord.” From Pough’s 
book on water birds, you'll discover 
to your surprise that the passenger 
pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius), 
which numbered millions in your 
time, is now extinct and that the 
peregrine falcon (the name which the 
American Ornithological Union lately 
decided to give to the duck hawk) 
sometimes nests on the ledges of our 
skyscrapers. 

Looking around you, you'd notice 
that our dwellings are usually adorned 
with frameworks of tubular metal. 
From the occasional presence of birds 
on them, you might assume that we 
are a kindly race to supply substitute 
roosts and nesting-platforms in the 
place of the trees that we have cut 
down. You’d be wrong, for those are 
television aerials. But somebody will 
have to explain that to you in another 
letter. Ornithologically yours, 


Edward Fiess 


The New Leader 
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Recalls There Were Crooks 
In ‘Good Old Days,’ Too 


Considering the chatter I am constantly hear- 
ing about the decline of morality in these 
strenuous times, William E. Bohn deserves to be 
heartily applauded for observing in your April 
30 issue that “crookedness was not invented 
during the Truman Administration.” Bad as 
conditions are in New York and other great 
cities, they are not a circumstance to what they 
once were. O’Dwyer’s close friends were no 
better than Truman’s, nor worse, for that matter. 
As for Truman’s, they are “angels of light” 
compared with that “Harding gang” of Re- 
publicans. Those who exalt the virtues of those 
“good old times” have been sorry students of 
this nation’s history. 

If twentieth-century “gangsters” and “hood- 
lums” neglect to pay their income taxes, let 
nobody overlook the fact that some of our 
alleged “founding fathers” engaged in smug- 
gling operations. A little later, many a ship- 
owner in pious New England participated in 
the slave trade. Fancy Americans of this 
generation living in President Truman’s native 
state mounting their horses and riding over 
into Kansas to control elections there! Fancy 
residents of New Jersey crossing the Hudson 
to help out Tammany and Boss Tweed on 
election day! If the statistics of those “good 
old times” were complete and available, we'd 
be astounded at the corruption they would 
indicate in every branch of government. 


Schenectady, N. Y. HersBert M. MERRILL 


Says We Must Face 
Reality, Support Tito 
Bogdan Raditsa’s review of Leigh White's 
Balkan Caesar [THe New Leaver, June 4] be- 
gins with two false assumptions concerning 
toward Tito,” namely that 
“Tito is essential . . . the people of Yugo- 
slavia aren’t,” and that “Tito is more essential 


“Western policy 


as a Communist.” 

As a simple matter of fact, a government has 
to make use of persons, things and situations 
as they are, not as it would like them to be. 
Yugoslavia is at present under the control of 
Tito, and Tito is a Communist. There is no 
guarantee that a violent change to a more 
democratic form of government in Yugoslavia 
would have any chance of success under present 
circumstances. Our principal aim is to keep 
Yugoslavia, its people, its army and its economy 
out of the enemy camp. This can be done in 
one way only right now and that is by helping 
Tito, whether or not we like him and his ways. 

Of course, Tito is using us, just as we are 
using him. And, of course, we must be wary 
of his friendship. But the fact of the matter 
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is that the longer he stays with us, the harder 
it will be for him to break away. And the 
longer he stays with us, the more pliable he 
will have to become. 

However, as useful as a dissident Tito may 
be to us, I cannot see the value of exalting 
dissident Communism, as Ernest van den Haag 
would have us do by his call “For a Peace 
Conference in Yugoslavia” [THe New LEAapeER, 
May 28]. 

If such a conference were to be held, who 
would choose the speakers? Would they be 
allowed to speak freely? Would their voices 
be heard outside the conference hall? I could 
see a conference called by all the free demo- 
cratic elements, talking openly and addressing 
themselves to the workers throughout the 
world, on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Now 
is not yet the time that Tito could or would 
allow such a conference to be held in Yugo- 
slavia. 

New York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 

It is my firm conviction that, whenever 
democracies make deals with totalitarians, the 
cause of freedom suffers and the democracies 
find themselves getting the short end of the 
bargain. 

A “peace conference” in Yugoslavia might 
give a certain moral lift to the Yugoslavs if 
people like David Dubinsky, Walter Reuther 
and Sidney Hook could express their opinions 
openly at public meetings, with accompanying 
full publicity in the Yugoslav press, and if they 
could invite the participation of great Yugoslav 
liberals and democrats like Dragoljub Jovano- 
vich, the leader of the Agrarian party, who, 
with many others, are today rotting in prison 
because they believe in the ideals for which 
America stands. 


New York City Bocpan RapDITSA 


More Pro and Con 
On Catholic Issues 


The recent letter from one of your readers 
[THe New Leaver, May 28] holding out the 
hope of possible cooperation with “independent 
Catholics” represented a most adroit maneuver. 
It puts the Catholic somewhat in the position 
of the defendant who was asked by the prose- 
cuting attorney whether he had stopped beating 
his wife yet. It assumes a dictation by the 
Catholic clergy to the laity in the realm of 
temporal affairs which is far removed from the 
actual facts. But if a Catholic points this out, 
and illustrates his argument by examples, he is 
merely confirming the ordinary liberal in his 
carefully nurtured opinion that the Catholic 
laity is essentially at odds with the clergy, that 
it resents clerical tyranny just as much as the 


CONTINUED ON NFET PACE 





GOING STRONG 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZYI’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 


100 for $2 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tee 
bags satisfies the most discriminat 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
end delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 











Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian 
propaganda 

Send 25 cents in stamps to: 


The ioe 
112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 
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READ 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new, 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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DEAR EDITOR 


next American, etc., etc. If, on the other hand, 
the Catholic tries to defend a certain area of 
agreement between both clergy and laity on 
the fundamental tenets of Catholic faith or 
morality (corresponding to the agreement which 
exists among liberals on such matters as the 
use of Government power for the promotion of 
public welfare), he is immediately indicted as 
showing how un-American the Catholic attitude 
really is. 

If your correspondent is really interested in 
how much freedom of opinion exists in Catholic 
circles, when it comes to those areas not de- 
fined by faith, may I suggest that he examine 
the editorial policies of three Catholic organs 
published within the limits of the New York 
archdiocese— Commonweal, the Catholic Worker, 
and the Interracialist. Although all three of 
these organs are published in the diocese pre- 
sided over by Cardinal Spellman, they frequently 
present policies and opinions quite at odds 
with the Cardinal’s own views—a fact that 
scarcely confirms the impression of clerical dic- 
tation which your correspondent’s letter so 
assiduously strives to create for us. 

Marte D1 BERARDINO 





CONTINUED 


I am unable to understand why our Catholic 
friends, who claim they are anti-totalitarian, 
object to THE New Leaper’s accepting adver- 
tisements for Paul Blanshard’s books. Aren’t 


they satisfied with preventing the rest of the 
so-called free press from advertising or review. 
ing those books? 

May you live many years to edit THe New 
Leaver. I hope I will live many more to enjoy 
it. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Cart L. Exuior 


Takes Up Hicks on 
Pasadena School Fight 


Granville Hicks, in “Is McCarthyism a Phan- 
tom?” [THe New Leaper, June 4], discusses, 
among other things, the book This Happened 
in Pasadena. Mr. Hicks draws a fast but snide 
conclusion. He says: 


“Mr. Goslin’s quarrel with the Pasadena 
Board of Education began as a wrangle over 
money matters, but soon professional patriots 
were attacking him as subversive—a prag- 
matist, no less, a disciple of John Dewey, a 
man whose mind had been corrupted by 
Teachers’ College—and he was forced to 
resign as superintendent of schools.” 


Mr. Hicks forgot to mention that the above 
conclusion was prompted by reading Merwin 
Hart’s piece on this matter. Had he given the 
source as this professional propagandist, it 
would have put another light on the matter. 
Instead, he implied that this was an omnigraph 
of the “professional patriots.” 

I was in Pasadena recently, and I talked to 








MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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businessmen, newspapermen, economists, and 
some damned fine, public-spirited people. They 
were not professional patriots. The “wrangle 
over money matters” was an effect—not a cause. 
The plan Goslin tried to put over would have 
cost a fortune, not to speak of the future harm 
it would have done to the children. 

I have had some experience with modern 
schools. I watched the first Stelton school in 
action. I watched its successor at the Mohegan 
Colony near Peekskill. In fact, two of my 
children were for a while in the Mohegan 
School. I now live in a suburb which has a 
modern school and which my youngest child 
attends. It may interest you to know that my 
school taxes are greater than my city taxes. 
That’s cockeyed. And when I compare their 
kids to those who go to parochial school (I 
am a Jew impervious to the inroads of any 
religion), it is okay with me if all modern 
schools are closed tomorrow. 


New York City Harry SERWER 


Notes ‘Times’ Buried Story 

Of Jailed Hungarian Socialist 
Not long after reading G. E. R. Gedye’s 
heart-rending story of the trial and imprison- 
ment of the 66-year-old Hungarian Socialist 
leader, Anna Kéthli [THe New Leaver, June 
4], I chanced to find the fe"'low ing 8-line item, 
buried on an inside page New York 
Times of March 5, under ti “Hungary 
Sentences Ex-Official”: 


title, 


“VIENNA, March 4 (AP)—The Austrian 
Socialist Information Bureau said today 
Anna Kethly, Social Democrat and _ vice 
president of Hungary’s Parliament from 
1945 to 1948, had been sentenced to fifteen 
years in prison by a court in Budapest.” 


And that was all. Eight inconspicuous lines 
in America’s leading newspaper was Anna 
Kéthli’s only epitaph as she went to certain 
death after her thirty years’ struggle for a 
better world. Clearly, THe New LEapER is 
needed today as much as ever to keep lighting 
up the dark recesses of Communism’s unending 
war against humanity. 


Yew York City Louis SHERMAN 


4 Tangible Gesture 
Of Appreciation 
My husband and I wish to express, in a more 
substantial form than words, our appreciation 
of the fine job you are doing. We have consid- 
ted your needs and our resources and decided 
that the best “thank you” we can offer is the 
closed check for three gift subscriptions to 
Tae New Leaver. 


Yew York City Wanpa Cox 
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Readers Side With Us 
In ‘Nation’ Controversy 


In your controversy with the Nation, I am all 
on your side. No matter how hard it may be 
on you at first, I do not see how it can fail 
in the end to do you good and do harm to the 
Nation to have it come to court. I agree with 
everything your friends have said in your cor- 
respondence columns. Though I cannot help 
you financially now, I want to declare myself 
on your side, and tell you that I admire THE 
New LEADER. 
Southampton, N. Y. FAIRFIELD PORTER 

I have been ‘a Nation reader for the past 
couple of years, but have been disturbed over 
the way Miss Kirchwey has been handling 
criticism in recent months, and decided to sub- 
scribe to THE New LEApER so as to learn about 
all the things she refuses to print. Also some 
of my friends tell me that your weekly is the 
only one they always read from cover to cover. 
I enclose my check for $5. 


Austin, Texas Date S. HIGBEE 
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EDITORIAL 


Let the United Nations Rule Korea 


UNLOOKED-FOR GOOD can sometimes emerge from a 
bad situation. The chaos attending Caesar’s assassination 
was followed by Rome’s greatest period, the Augustan 
Golden Age; and the devastation wrought by our Civil 
War soon resulted in a social and industrial revolution 
unparalleled in any age. Neither the Romans nor our 
nineteenth-century forbears could predict their remark- 
able future—rather, they saw only new troubles ahead— 
but that future waited only to be seized, and seized it was. 
So, in the case of Korea, a nation whose earth has been 
scorched beyond recognition and whose people have been 
killed beyond count, there is a solution that can 
bring the poor Koreans real blessing at long last. It can 
also eliminate a source of conflict and add glory to the 
free nations. 

But first, to explore the undesirability of what is al- 
ready being proposed for Korea: partition. It is astound- 
ing, and something of a testament to the stubborn myopia 
of man, that partition should be even mentioned when 
the world is paying so heavily for it in Korea, in Ger- 
many, and in Austria, all at the same time. Yet so wise 
a group of men as those who edit the New York Times 
could, on July 6, compose a defeatist piece in favor of 
partition. Agreeing that a return to the status quo means 
that “there will have been no positive advance toward 
freedom and unity for Korea,” the Times nevertheless 
argues that it will represent “a start toward the restora- 
tion of peace” in face of the fact that partition has made 
possible the bloodiest war in Korean history. While 
“sympathizing” with the Republic of Korea, in its recent 
condemnation of partition, the Times, which has suffered 
none of the physical or mental anguish of the Koreans, 
suggests that it is “painfully necessary” to “compromise 
on this issue,” on the grounds that partition “is the best 
thing available at this time.” Is it? In reality, there can 
be no status quo ante, for an attempt to recreate it will 
eventually erode the morale of the South Koreans and lay 
them open to a form of conquest that arms cannot pre- 
vent—political subversion. 

If partition is unworkable, and fraught with new 
dangers, is unification possible? Under existing circum- 
stances, no, for the Communists will not permit the in- 
stallation of a truly democratic government and we will 
oppose unification under Communist auspices. This cre- 
ates an impasse out of which there is only one honorable 
solution theoretically acceptable to both sides: the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations trusteeship in Korea. 

This trusteeship, as we visualize it, would be an en- 
tirely new and revolutionary creation. It would be neither 


North nor South Korean, but non-Korean; and neither 
Communist nor democratic, but purely functional. Nor 
would it be “temporary,” but would endure until certain 
conditions have been fulfilled. 

It is the avowed goal of the United Nations, as stated 
in its resolution of last October 7, to conduct free elec- 
tions in Korea and to let the people choose their own 
government. But to hold elections in Korea today, after 
the holocaust of the past year, would be like trying to 
resuscitate a half-drowned man with a copy of the Bill 
of Rights. What the man needs, obviously, is artificial 
respiration. In terms of Korea, the urgent questions are: 
to reconstruct her towns and villages, to make productive 
again her grain fields and rice paddies, to rebuild her 
railways and bridges, to reopen her shops and restore her 
factories. Once these objectives are on the way toward 
realization, it will be practical to speak of conducting 
elections in Korea. The only agency capable of preparing 
the social and economic groundwork for freedom and 
independence—and that also stands a chance of gaining 
universal support—is the United Nations. 

The question arises: Will a UN trusteeship commission 
not be frustrated in its task by endless bickering between 
opposing sides? There is a danger of that, yes. But to 
some extent this can be mitigated by appointing to the 
commission UN member-states who were not deeply in- 
volved as belligerents, or with supplying belligerents, in 
the war. This would automatically exclude direct partici- 
pation by the Soviet Union, Red China, the United States 
and Great Britain; responsibility for fulfilling the work 
of the commission would, in fact, devolve upon the lesser 
powers, who would therefore probably be more accept: 
able to the Koreans themselves. 

But how, it may be asked, can the trusteeship com- 
mission be assured of protection from possible future 
aggression? The answer is simple and logical: Let the 
member-states of the commission provide their own joint 
armed forces for the commission’s protection. Meanwhile, 
of course, all the armed forces of all the present bellig- 
erents—Red China, the United States, and both North 
and South Korea—should be withdrawn or disarmed. 

What will happen to the various organs and officials 
of the existing North and South Korean regimes? Since 
these governments will automatically go out of business 
upon establishment of the UN trusteeship, their func- 
tions will be taken over by the UN and their officials, 
where possible and desirable, incorporated into the lower 
administrative—but not policymaking—echelons of the 
UN regime. 


The New Leader 
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How long should the UN remain in control of Korea? 
Indefinitely. Its primary purpose will be to restore the 
social and economic health of Korea, and to lay the 
groundwork for self-government. No one can say exactly 
how much time that will require. But everyone will know 
soon enough just when Korea’s wounds will have healed, 
and everyone must agree that that day cannot come fast 
enough. 

The broad advantages to be derived from the solution 
we have submitted should be apparent. First, it provides 
the democracies with a positive, honorable and new alter- 
native to carry into the coming negotiations over Korea’s 
future. Second, its espousal by the free nations will head 
off the possibility of their being taken by surprise by the 
Communists—and will, indeed, take the Communists 
themselves by surprise. Third, even if this program is 
rejected by Moscow and Peking, much propaganda can 
be made over the fact that they—and not we—preferred 
partition to a constructive solution. Finally, if a trustee- 
ship is agreed upon, it will mean that Korea will have a 
real chance to recover, that a far-reaching international 
experiment has been launched, that the UN’s stature and 
prestige will be increased, that a pattern applicable per- 
haps to similar trouble-spots is being worked out, and 
that in general the chances of world peace will thereby 
have been much improved. 

Out of the bloodsoaked soil of Korea the tree of life 
can yet be made to grow. Are the men responsible for 
Korea’s destiny perceptive and bold enough to plant the 
right seeds at the right time? 


Wilson, That's All 


POPULAR PRESSURE is beginning to make itself felt in 
the fight against inflation. Last week, the House voted 
169-149 against Republican Jesse Wolcott’s attempt to 
bar all controls; though a switch of a mere 11] votes 
would have told a different story, and it will be harder 
to vote up a control program than to vote down Wolcott’s 
preventive measure, here is evidence that some Congres- 
sional ears are now to the ground. 

But Defense Mobilizer Wilson’s speech, following by 
two days Economic Mobilizer Johnston’s dramatic at- 
tack, put the issue squarely and added powerful new 
impetus to the anti-inflation forces. Appealing directly to 
the housewife, Wilson, speaking as a free-enterpriser who 
normally dislikes controls, asked for them as a wartime 
necessity, labeled inflation “domestic enemy number 
one,” and warned that without controls prices would rise 
5 to 7 per cent in the coming year. “The only way the 
Russians can beat us is to encourage us to beat our- 
selves,” he continued, warning against a post-Korean war 
letdown and virtually citing Congress as Stalin’s chief 
U. S. ally. Mr. Wilson, that’s all. Mrs. Housewife, take 
it away—July 31 is when tentative controls expire and 


the lid blows off 
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MEMORABLE ISSUES 
in HISTORY 


The Case of John Peter Zenger 


was the year in which freedom of the press was established in 
| 7135 America. In that year, John Peter Zenger, editor of the New York 
Weekly Journal, bitterly attacked the administration of the 

Colonial Governor, Colonel William Cosby. 
He was thereupon arrested and imprisoned for libel, and in the subsequent 


trial was defended by Alexander Hamilton. His acquittal followed on the 


grounds that his statements were not libelous because they were true. 


marks the year of another test of freedom of the press. THE 
New LeEapeEr, on March 19, carried Clement Greenberg’s now- 


famous letter to the Nation, calling attention to the pro-Soviet bias 
of the foreign editor of that periodical. THe NEw LEADER was thereupon sued 
for libel and is now, like John Peter Zenger, the defendant in a suit that 
involves the right of the press to print the truth—a right we welcome the 
opportunity to defend. 

Readers and their friends will want to follow the exciting course that this 
modern “Trial of John Peter Zenger” will undoubtedly take. To make certain 
that you will not miss a single development in this case—and that you will 
obtain an accurate account of the issues involved—you should begin read- 


ing THE New LEADER regularly 


a ee er ee 
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